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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the seat of war carries us to just a 
fortnight ago, November 3, the anniversary of the 
Emperor of Russia’s accession and, by a curious coin- 
dence, the Mikado’s birthday. The day marked the 
close of the principal Japanese assault which, taking 
all its phases, had covered nine days, beginning on 
October 24 and not being abandoned as unsuccessful 
till November 3. As we have had previous occasion 
to remark, the culmination of this assault was at sunset 
on October 30, when Erlung-shan was very nearly 
carried. On the 15th a destroyer left Port Arthur for 
Chi-fu, in which port she was subsequently blown up by 
her commander, Her mission was evidently to carry 
important despatches, but their nature has not yet been 
disclosed. pte wl 

Ir is curious to note how few of our contempo- 
raries have seized the strategic meaning of the siege. 
There is in many quarters an impression that nothing 
more important than a point of honour is at stake. 
It is an error. The resistance of Port Arthur is 
vital to Russia at this moment quite apart from the 
gradual approach of the Baltic fleet. Port Arthur is 
the only port which is free from ice throughout the 
winter. This means that until it is in Japanese hands 
the difficulty of keeping up winter supplies for the 
Japanese armies in Manchuria will be enormously in- 
creased. It is not an insuperable difficulty, but it is 
one that will hamper all their forces, especially their 
artillery. There is no reason why Port Arthur should 
not hold out indefinitely save the exiguity of 
the garrison. That is the peril. There is food, ammu- 
nition, and coal in plenty, and more can be obtained 
whenever it is wanted, for the blockade is ineffective ; 
but men cannot be obtained, and that is a very serious 
matter when a perimeter of such magnitude has to be 
defended by so small a force. Luckily for Russia, the 
Japanese have chosen to concentrate against one sec- 
tior of that perimeter, and the Japanese design all their 
wo. '< in such detail that a plan once made by them can 
only be changed very slowly. 

Tue Baltic fleet is presumably attempting to reach 
Viadivostock ; but its effect on the campaign will be felt 
long before it arrives at that place, and perhaps even 
before its concentration in the Indian Ocean, for the 
moment it approaches Japanese watcrs Japanese com- 
merce will cease until it is disposed of. It can only be 
disposed of by Togo’s whole fleet going out to meet it, 
for the four line-of-battle ships remaining to Japan are 
but just a match for the four brand-new Russian line-of- 
battle ships, even without counting the three others. 
Togo’s sailing will leave Port Arthur free to receive aid 
of all kinds, and will temporarily imperil the communi- 
cations of the whole Japanese army in Manchuria. It 
is quite evident, therefore, that on the issue of a naval 
battle to be fought at some period between the New 
Year and the end of February the campaign will turn, 
and if that battle is indecisive or unfavourable to Japan 
she has lost the campaign. If she destroys the Baltic 
fleet and retains, say, half her fleet intact she has won it. 

THE inquiry into the North Sea disaster now pro- 
ceeding at Hull is interesting, of course, for the fuller 
details which it is eliciting from the seamen who were 
present, but most of all for the fact that the Russian 


line of defence has been disclosed to a certain extent 
by the questions asked in cross-examination by Dr. 
Woodhouse, a Hull solicitor representing the Russian 
Government. Dr. Woodhouse suggested that the 
trawlers might have informed the Russian ships by 
means of signals of their true character. The skipper 
of the Mino, in answer to this contention, said that 
there was nocode of signals provided for the purpose 
of preventing warships firing upon trawlers. He added 
rather pertinently that he had never had occasion to go 
through this kind of thing before. _It is a curious fact 
that immediately after the firing ceased the skipper of 
the Gull saw a vessel without lights on his starboard 
bow which he took to be a torpedo boat. A moment 
afterwards, however, he recognised her for a trawler 
which he then identified as the Crane. Also Costello, 
the boatswain of the Gull, who behaved with great 
gallantry in rescuing the injured men on the Crane, 
while the firing was going on saw what he took to be 
a torpedo boat close to his own vessel. She had all 
her lights out, and he afterwards recognised her as the 
mission ship Alpha. He added that he had never 
before seen one of the trawlers of the fleet with her 
lights out. The explanation probably is that the vessel 
had put her lights out to escape being hit, and that 
the shaken nerves of both the skipper and the boatswain 
of the Gull caused them to mistake her for a torpedo 
boat, thus leading them into the same error as the 
Russians. ta elallll 

Tue King and Queen of Portugal arrived on Tues- 
day on a visit to Windsor. There is no special signifi- 
cance attaching to the event, and it does not strike the 
imagination like the visit of M. Loubet. It is only 
two years ago that the King last visited King 
Edward, and he was a mourner at the funeral of 
Queen Victoria, the occasion on which the Daily 
Mail welcomed the German Emperor with a headline 
“A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed.” But 
the King of Portugal is always welcome, partly 
because of his friendship with King Edward, partly 
because it is recognised that the general effect of Royal 
visits has been to strengthen the influences for peace, 
and partly because of our ancient associations with 
Portugal. Some of those friendly associations, which 
go back for centuries, belong to the epics of European 
history, such as the Napoleonic wars. Others have a 
less heroic interest. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Portuguese enfente led to a reduction of 
the duty on Portuguese as against French wines, and 
consequently to an increase in the prevalence of gout. 
This apparently was particularly resented in Scotland 
and a contemporary epigram ran— 

Firm and erect the Caledonian stood ; 

Sound was his mutton and his claret good. 


‘* Thou shalt drink Port,” an English statesman cried— 

His body sickened and his Spirit died. 

Tue event of the week in France has been the 
resignation by General André of the portfolio of 
Minister of War. The general explains his resigna- 
tion as dictated by adesire to rally the dissidents of the 
Ministerial majority, and the Petit Journal gives expres- 
sion to the prevailing interpretation of the act when it 
declares that the Ministry has ‘‘ thrown out ballast.” 
It is worthy of note that, although the general 
indignation at the practices of ‘‘ delation ” has forced 
the Minister’s resignation, his successor, M. Maurice 
Berteaux, is one of those by whom the practices have 
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been stoutly condoned as necessary to the salvation 
of the Republic. The new appointment is particularly 
remarkable as meaning the accession to the War Office 
of a civilian, though a civilian who has won consider- 
able repute as an expert in reporting the Army Estimates. 
But the insecurity of the Ministry continues to be a 
subject of speculation and its chances of life are not 
improved by further disclosures to the Press of ad- 
ministrative methods implying a practice of informing 
among the sub-prefects. Moreover, the Parliamentary 
Committee has so far reported unfavourably on the 
Disestablishment proposals of M. Combes as compared 
with their own. M. Combes has, however, taken an 
unexpectedly bold step by finally giving his memo- 
randum the form of a Government bill and introducing 
it at the Tribune. “2a 

Tue St. Petersburg correspondent of a Paris paper 
declares that the new Minister of the Interior, Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirski, proposes to establish an advi- 
sory council composed of representatives of the 
Empire elected by sixteen districts, the instrument ot 


election being the existing local sems/vos. The 
announcement gains in probability from a_ state- 
ment by a _ correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian that the Government has for the first 
time itself issued invitations to a conference of 


representatives of Russian semsfvos. It is also 
suggested that besides thus establishing something 
like community of discussion between these local 
bodies the Government proposes to devolve on them 
through the medium of a nominated element some of 
the authority which has been hitherto highly central- 
ised. All the latest reports of the internal situation in 
Russia certainly point to a quite unprecedented latitude 
in the expression of public opinion, and to something 
like a general reversal of the arbitrary procedure of 
deportation without trial practised by M. de Plehve on 
political malcontents or suspects, 


THE ready acceptance given by Russia through 
Count Lamsdorff to President Roosevelt's invitation 
makes it certain that a second Peace Conference will be 
held atthe Hague at no distant date—probably early 
next summer. It is to be hoped that then the great 
object of the first Conference—a scheme for a propor- 
tionate reduction of armaments—may be attained, and 
that in the second place an international law of contra- 
band may be passed which will secure neutral commerce 


against the depredations of belligerents. The 
attitude of the British Government upon this 


question has always been dictated by naval men, 
who naturally consider not the interests of the 
nation, but their own professional business. We 
are glad to see that Sir John Macdonell has put in a 
plea for Cobden’s view that our policy should be 
identical with that which has commended itself to the 
most enlightened statesmen of other nations; thatis to 
say, letall private property other than contraband of 
war be exempt from capture on the high seas. The 
principle, it may be interesting to record, was well 
expressed in an article submitted by the American 
delegates to the first Hague Conference : 

“The private property of all citizens or subjects of the 
Signatory Powers, with the exception of contraband of war, 
shall be exempt from capture or seizure on the high seas 
or elsewhere by the armed vessels or by the military forces 
of any of the said Signatory Powers. But nothing herein 
contained shall extend exemption from seizure to vessels and 
their cargoes which may attempt to enter a port blockaded 
by the naval forces of any of the said Powers.” 

This proposition was by no means unfavourably re- 
ceived, but was excluded on the ground that it did not 
enter into the programme of the Conference. It would, 
if carried, deprive civilised warfare of the barbarous 
relics of piracy and deprive our panicmongers of their 
favourite alarm about food supply in time of war. 


Mr. ERSKINE is to be congratulated on reducing 
the Tory majority at Horsham by nearly a half. He 
would have done still better but for local doubts, fos- 
tered by some of the Tories, about the secrecy of the 
ballot. There have been several political speeches during 
the week. Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
and Mr. Wyndham have represented the three varie- 
ties of economic opinion in the Unionist Party, and 
they all alike have hopes of the pliant Mr. Arthur 
3alfour. But undoubtedly the most important speech 
of the week was that in which the Liberal Leader 
declared what is the attitude of the Liberal Party to 
South Africa. Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
described the manceuvres by which Chinese labour was 
introduced, and proceeded in language which we re- 
produce in full: 

“The position of the Liberal Party was that this enter- 
prise was not and could not come to good. Their hands 
were free and their conscience wasclear. They never sanc- 
tioned the war, and they had given no sanction to this last 
and culminating step. If and when the time came for 
them to take over the respensibility of government 
he could only say on this confused matter that they would 
approach the question from the point of view of the per- 
manent interests of the country, and not merely from the 
point of view of the temporary exigencies of those who 
financed the gold mines. For his part he saw no 
light for the Trausvaal until a full and encouraging measure 
—an honest measure—of self-government was granted, 
which would enable the white men of all races to join hands 
in restoring the fortunes of what was now their Common 
country.” 

It will help to an appreciation of this statement to turn 
to an article in Friday's M/orning Leader in which Mr. 
Outhwaite shows fromthe Diamond Fields Advertiser how 


just was Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s forecast of 


the Government’s policy as ‘‘just enough of self-govern- 
ment and of representation, and no more, as would 
confirm the mining magnates in the freehold of the 
Chinese compound.” The description is likely to live. 

Lorp Rosepery made one of his graceful speeches 
at Oxford on Monday in unveiling a bust of Lord 
Salisbury in the Debating Hall of the Union. His 
faculty for putting himself into the position of his sub- 
ject gives a genuine reality and interest to his memorial 
speeches. Much that he said about Lord Salisbury on 
Monday would have been said, though less happily, 
by any critic. Thus Lord Salisbury’s aversion from 
publicity, his fine serenity, his contempt for honours, 
his choice of relaxations—something like Fox’s retire- 
ments into literature—the literary quality of his 
speeches and writings, could not have been passed 
over in any study of his career. Lord Rosebery went 
so far as to associate his literary talent with that of 
Canning and Disraeli. Lord Rosebery raised the 
question whether or not Lord Salisbury did right 
to join Disraeli in 1867 after- Disraeli, as he thought, 
had betrayed his party. Lord Rosebery thinks he 
did, and praises the despatch on the Treaty of San 
Stefano as the cause of his European reputation. It 
argues no small power of detachment to congratulate 
Lord Salisbury on an act which contributed to what 
every Liberal considers a European disaster. Lord 
Salisbury himself said a generation later that his 
Government put its money on the wrong horse. But 
we think Lord Rosebery hardly recognises one effect 
that the circumstances of Lord Salisbury’s return had 
upon his career. It is true that outwardly his career 
was victorious and successful. But when we remember 
Lord Salisbury’s sympathies, and what he feared and 
disliked, it is surely truer to say that his career was a 
disappointed and defeated career, and that party 
successes were a poor compensation to him for the 
supremacy won under his «gis by men and ideas that 
he mistrusted. pe ee 

A BANQUET was held on Saturday at Manchester to 
celebrate the grant of the Royal Charter to the British 
Cotton Growing Association. Mr. Lyttelton was 
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present, and there was a distinguished gathering, 
other representatives of the Government being the 
Duke of Marlborough and Lord Hardwicke. The 
speeches were naturally enthusiastic, for this associa- 
tion has made an excellent beginning and it has gained 
public attention and sympathy more rapidly than most 
good enterprises. Mr. Lyttelton laid stress, and 
rightly, on the extent to which Continental Govern- 
ments encourage large experiments and undertakings 
for developing resources and transport. For aiding this 
particular one the British Government, with its 
great variety of soils and climates all over the 
world, is in a peculiarly advantageous position. Mr. 
J. A. Hutton said that the association had grown Sea 
Island cotton in the West Indies, Egyptian cotton in 
East Africa, and American cotton in West Africa. 
The Zimes has attempted to draw an analogy between 
this scheme for growing cotton in British possessions 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential policy. The analogy 
is singularly unhappy. The one policy is designed to 
increase, the other to diminish, supplies. The best 
thing that could happen to Lancashire would be that 
cotton-growing associations, like that which has just 
received the charter, should be started in every country 
of the world. _ 

Mr. CHARLES STEWART wrote a letter to the 
Times of Wednesday describing a very interesting 
and promising transaction in Scotland. The Scotch 
Congested Districts Board has just bought 70,000 acres 
in Skye to be administered for the benefit of the con- 
gested districts of the Highlands. The Government is 
tobe congratulated warmly onthis purchase. Thepriceis 
only £95,000, a surprising bargain to those accustomed 
to the scale of Irish purchases. Nearly half the estates 
which thus become public property are at present 
broken up into crofter holdings regulated by the Crofter 
Acts of 1886. The other half is distributed at present 
in large sheep farms, and it isin the way the Govern- 
ment deal with this half that the interest of the scheme 
lies. Mr. Stewart presumes that all the land available 
for tillage will be broken up and divided into small 
holdings and the rest assigned to th2 several townships 
as common land for sheep and cattle. We do not 
think Liberals will quarrel with his suggestion that 
the tenants of the new estate should hold their titles 
subject to good cultivation, with right to the fullest 
compensation for improvements. 

Tue syndicate appointed by the Senate of Cam- 
bridge University to consider the whole system of 
University examinations have presented a report deal- 
ing with the Previous Examination ; that is to say, the 
examination which every undergraduate has to pass, 
either before he comes into residence or soon after, to 
prove that his mind is not an absolute blank. The 
most important fact about this report is that the 
members of the syndicate, with only three dissentients, 
recommend that only one of the learned languages be 
a compulsory subject in the examination. This will 
amount in practice toa rejection of compulsory Greek, 
for the youth who has no gift for the classics will 
certainly not prefer to tackle Greek rather than Latin. 
It is probable that this recommendation of the 
syndicate will be adopted, after some fierce opposition, 
by the Senate. The amount of Greek hitherto necessary 
to be learnt for the Previous Examination could be of no 
use toanyone. At present hundreds of candidates are 
forced to learn that amount without any intention of 
learning any more. ‘The time they spend upon it, 
therefore, is wasted. In other respects the examina- 
tion is to be made more difficult ; and this is also a 
good thing, for a youth who will not work enough to 
satisfy the very moderate demands even of the proposed 
system will do no good at a University. It is a minor 
though an interesting point that the syndicate recom- 
mend the abolition of Pa/ey’s Evidences as a subject. 


Monpay’s performance of 7he Knight oj the Burn- 
ing Pestle was a most exhilarating success, owing as 
much to the lively humour of the play as to the re- 
markably admirable acting of Mr. Playfair and Mrs. 
Theodore Wright—the latter of whom, indeed, 
achieved a creation of the most striking vividness and 
charm in the character of the Citizen’s immortal wife, 
whose very manner of speech and sentiment she so 
convincingly imitated as to seem the very lady herself. 
As for the play, it is the brightest of parodies, and we 
may altogether congratulate ourselves on the existence 
ofa Mermaid Society whose plays and productions are 
so altogether excellent. For future productions we are 
promised Zie Broken Heart, The Confederacy, The 
Maids Tragedy, and Bellafront. 


Lorp NorRTHBROOK, who died on Tuesday, was 
one of the many useful Whig statesmen whose 
Liberalism could not endure the strain of their Leader’s 
conversion to Home Rule. He was born in 1826 
and entered Parliament at the age of thirty-one after 
undergoing a useful training in public affairs as Secre- 
tary to Sir George Grey at the Home Office. From the 
time of his entry into Parliament he served in a series of 
minor offices in the Government until, in 1872, after the 
assassination of Lord Mayo, he was appointed Viceroy 
of India, where his term of office was mainly remarkable 
for the bravery and devotion with which he fought against 
famine in Bengal and for the determined sagacity with 
which he avoided all other kinds of war. He continued 
all his life to take a deep interest in Indian questions, 
and his sympathy with the natives was deep and 
enduring. The present Lord Cromer was his private 
secretary in India. When the Liberal Party came into 
power in 1880 Lord Northbrook was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in which office he paid close 
attention to expert advice, but not to the 
increasing clamour of panic-mongers. In 1884 
he was sent out as Lord High Commissioner to 
Cairo, and advised the Egyptian Government to sus- 
pend the Sinking Fund, a measure which had to be 
relinquished owing to an adverse judgment of the 
Mixed Tribunals. Lord Northbrook was one of the 
few Ministers immediately concerned in the despatch 
of Gordon to Khartum. After the split in 1886 he 
held no office in any of the succeeding Tory Govern- 
ments. The revival of Protection ended his adherence 
to the Unionist Party. 





Tue death of Mr.Val Prinsep, which occurred on the 
evening of the r1thinst., creates another vacancy among 
Royal Academicians. Born in 1838, he studied art in 
London and Paris under G. F. Watts and Gleyr, exhibit- 
ing his first Academy picture in 1862 and attaining full 
Academic honours in 1894. In his early days he was 
on terms of intimacy with Rossetti, and so fell under the 
pre-Raphaelite influence, being one of those concerned 
in the frescoes of the Oxford Union—a very entertaining 
account of which enterprise was lately contributed by 
him to the now defunct Magazine of Art. When 
Millais died Mr. Prinsep was freely discussed as a 
likely successor to the Presidency, nor can there be 
any doubt that his qualifications for the post were 
excellent; he was a man of good general culture, he 
had wealth and social position. With regard to Mr. 
Prinsep’s paintings, which year after year embellished 
the walls of Burlington House, he was a skilful if 
academic draughtsman, a painter with strong Italianate 
sympathies that showed themselves not only in his fond- 
ness for Italian models but also in the employment of 
rich, full colour. Technically, perhaps, he came a little 
nearer to the moderns towards the last, but his feeling 
belonged essentially to the older school, and we are 
inclined to regard that work as his best which con- 
formed most strictly to its principles. He is repre- 
sented in literature by two plays and at least one book. 
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THE UNIONIST 
OTHING could be 


forward than the 


FREE TRADERS. 


more resolute or straight- 
temper in which the Duke 
of Devonshire and Lord James of Hereford, when 
speaking last Saturday, faced the realities of the 
situation in the Unionist Party. The Duke of Devon- 
shire said that if he were a voter nothing would 
induee him to give his vote and support to any can- 
didate who refused definitely to pledge himself to 
the repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Both 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord James of Hereford 
have felt before now the wrench of breaking off political 
associations, and they speak like men who are conscious 
that as these are ties not to be idly or frivolously 
broken, a cause which necessitates or justifies their 
rupture necessitates and justifies the whole-hearted 
acceptance of its consequences. If a man thinks it his 
duty to leave his party for some reason of public im- 
portance his duty is only half done if he contents him- 
self with anything less than active resistance. As a 
matter of history, there seems to be some trait or 
force in character which makes the dissentients from a 
party its most vehement critics. At any rate 
this was seen in the crisis of the Whig Party at the 
French war and the crisis of the Liberal Party at the 
time of the Home Rule movement. We do not say 
that this bitterness is to be emulated, but it is a public 
interest that men who have made up their minds to 
oppose a movement should act on their convictions 
in spite of the ties of old sympathies. 

The Duke of Devonshire and his allies are men 
who have twice given the country this pledge of their 
sincerity, and they deserve and receive the admiration 
of Liberals for it. Some persons think they ought to 
receive more, and that Liberals should sacrifice their own 
convictions to make things as easy as possible for 
them. The Unionists who are maintaining the cause 
of Free Trade ought of course to be treated with 
consideration and sympathy, but in practice and 
in regard to the actual conditions of politics 
two things have to be remembered. One is that Pro- 
tection is one aspect of a general set of opinions and 
influences all of which Liberalism lives to oppose, 
Liberals are not merely defending Free Trade, they are 
defending other ideas and public interests which have 
been attacked in turn by various movements of 
reaction, and their vindication is itself part of the 
defence of Free Trade. Nothing could serve the hopes 
of Protection better than the election of a Government 
on a general understanding that it was its duty to do 
as little as possible. 

The second point has a more general applica- 
tion. It is very difficult for a statesman to 
keep the proportion fairly between two conflicting 
claims on his conscience: a consideration for his 
influence which he considers a public asset and a 
consideration for a cause. The statesman knows 
that by revolt or resignation he may be forfeiting 
his influence, and the action he takes will depend 
on the degree of importance which he attaches to 
the particular cause for the sake of which he is 
called on to imperil that influence. It is often his 
temptation to exaggerate the public importance of his 
established influence. He comes more and more to re- 


gard himself as indispensable and to sacrifice more and 


more of his opinions and wishes on public matters to the 
necessity of maintaining himself in a position in which 
his opinions, when once again he can act on them, 
will carry the maximum of authority and power. 
This tendency is a bad thing, for it means 


that unwise opinions and actions seem to the 
country to have more support than they really 
have. The right way to counteract it is not to 


weaken the sacrifices, but to strengthen the habit of 
making them. We hope there will be a Unionist Free 
Trade group in the next House of Commons, but we 
hope they will be men who have shown their readi- 
ness to put their political existence to the hazard for 
the sake of their convictions. 

The Unionist Free Traders want to do two things : 
they want to save the country from Protection and to 
save their party from a sinister entanglement. They 
know that their influence in the party is the influence of 
mind rather than of numbers. It is not, of course, for 
outsiders to advise them how to _ behave, but 
surely if the lessons of the last year teach any- 
thing it is that until they are ready to stake 
everything on their defence of Free Trade they 
cannot exercise any real influence in the party. The 
Duke of Devonshire pointed the moral of the situa- 
tion when he summarised what had happened since 
Mr. Balfour’s speech at Edinburgh. The leader of the 
party makes a speech full of the usual qualifications 
and parentheses, but characterised by one positive and 
definite statement to the effect that he cannot lead 
the party if it adopts Protection. The party organisa- 
tion meets, puts a Protectionist gloss on his speech, and 
adopts aresolution which, asthe Duke of Devonshire 
well said, is either disingenuous or rebellious. If the 
Unionist Free Traderslike to pay themselves with words 
they may cherish the declarations made by Ministers 
and repeated again this week by Mr. Gerald Balfour at 
Colchester, that they are not Protectionists. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself will say as muchas that. The country 
is growing tired of learning how staunchly devoted to 
Free Trade are the men who ask it to adopt Protection. 
But Free Traders are mistaken if they think they can 
conquer the Protectionist movement in their party by 
underlining a Free Trade sentiment here and there in 
Mr. Balfour’s speeches and calling the attention of the 
Protectionists to it. The Protectionists give it a slight- 
ing glance and pass on. They are sure enough of their 
own influence, for if a group whose influence is that of 
mind may often be in doubt, a party whose influence is 
that of money knows all the arts of capturing the 
organisations and institutions of public life. 

It is in these arts, as the Free Traders must know, 
that the Protectionists excel. {We do not say any- 
thing so foolish as that every Protectionist wants to 
see trusts and corporations supreme in our politics. 
But certainly everyone who wants to see trusts and 
corporations supreme wants Protection. It is one of 
the forms under which the friends and promoters of 
monopoly attack the independence of the State. Lord 
Salisbury said once that democracy would give all the 
power to the trade unions or the brewers. The last 
years of his life might have made him wonder whether it 
had not given all the power to rich cabals. That power 
is accumulated in a hundred different and innocent 
ways. Itis no crime to buy newspapers. It is in some 
respects a positive virtue to endow education. It was 
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considered rather an ungracious thing of an insignifi- 
cant minority to lament the gift from an _ alien 
millionaire of a Charlottenburg for London. We shall 
probably be thought very crabbed and morose for 
saying that the subsidising of Oxford by Mr. Wernher 
and Mr. Beit, with which, according to the Morning 
Post, we are now threatened, is a deplorable indignity 
forlearning and for England. This African cabal is 
penetrating society, weaving itself into our institutions, 
obtaining a lien on our education, and thrusting itself 
upon parties in a country where the first question asked 
abovt a candidate is too often concerned with his 
pocket. It is not often that this necessity of controlling 
politics in the interests of finance is explained quite 
frankly to a London audience, but last week Lord 
Harris, addressing the shareholders of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields, explained it candidly : 


“And that leads me to this important subject—the 
Transvaal is emerging from the corrupt and oligarchal 
administration of the late President Kruger, through the 
intermediate process of Crown Colonial government, to the 
greater freedom of representative and responsible self- 
government, not all at once but by degrees. The mine- 
owners of the Rand are owners of large and valuable 
properties, and just as in this country great owners 
of property recognise that they must undertake great 
responsibilities and assist in the administration of the 
country, so I think this company must realise that it cannot 
divest itself of the responsibility of assisting in the adminis- 
tration of local, and even perhaps of colonial affairs. It 
will probably mean an increase of the staff in Johannesburg. 
Time devoted to public duties is time spent away from the 
office, and, therefore, if office work has got to be done there 
may have tobe more mento doit. If we are called upon 
to give such assistance, I am sure you will be prepared to 
support the board in its conscientious feeling that, as British 
citizens of this new colony, we should be prepared to take 
our fair share of public work.” 


“Our fair share of public work” is a memorable 
euphemism for the kind of function exercised by the 
Rand companies in Transvaal politics. ‘‘ Time devoted 
to public duties” would fill a large place in the 
day’s work of an American trust. The Unionist Free 
Traders must be a good deal blinder than we can 
believe them to be if they do not understand that the 
critical question for their party is not the extent of its 
reverse at the polls, but the degree in which it is to 
be made subject to such influences. 





MR. BOWLES'S MANIFESTO. 

T is a curious and unfortunate fact that people who 
take the most scrupulous care in examining and 
filing their bills and balancing their accounts cannot be 
induced to take the slightest interest in the national 
ledger unless serious additions to taxation or the 
arrival of bad trade force them for a time to recognise 
the intimate connection between the public finance of a 
community and the well-being of its individual 
members. It is undoubtedly true that for the last four 
or five years the operations of the tax-gatherer have 
aroused a new interest in the science which is called 
dismal, but which is really nothing like so dismal as the 
conditions that its neglect produces. Those conditions 
are now clearly before our eyes. Six years ago 
Consols were at 113 ; now they areat 88. A deprecia- 
tion of first-class securities throughout the Empire 
amounting, it is calculated, to 1,000 millions sterling has 
accompanied that fall; and the whole of this disaster 
may be traced to what our leader has well called a 
Stupid war, and to the equal stupidity of augmenting 
an already swollen naval and military budget. If 
during the last ten years the Colonial Office, the War 


Office, and the Admiralty had been conducted by 
reasonable men, if astrong statesman had been at the 
Exchequer, it can hardly be denied that this country 
would have been the heart of a stronger and happier 
and an infinitely richer Empire. 

These observations, with which our readers are 
pretty familiar, are provoked by National Finance, 
an Imminent Pertl—a small treatise that has just been 
published. It comes from the pen of an independent 
Tory, Mr. Gibson Bowles, one of the wittiest and best- 
informed men in the House of Commons, who combines 
a rare knowledge of financial principles, practice, and 
procedure with the rarer faculty of lucid and accurate 
exposition and the still rarer qualities of candour and 
courage. The most threatening features in the last ten 
years of public finance are, of course, first, the increase 
of debt and the depreciation of credit, and second (in 
close connection), the increase of national expenditure 
mainly upon the army, navy, constantly recurring wars, 
and huge schemes of fortification. 

Putting together the national and local liabilities 
Mr. Bowles finds that the total public debts of the 
United Kingdom have been raised in four years by no 
less than 414 millions—a figure, as he truly says, that 
beggars all comment. In the same ten years the 
revenue raised by the State has risen by 70 millions 
for fifty of which we have to thank the War Office and 
the Admiralty; an increase which, as he says, ‘‘is 
certainly not represented by a corresponding increase 
in the influence of Great Britain in Europe or of her 
power in the world.” He gives a good example 
by citing Gibraltar, upon which three millions have 
been spent, to make it ‘‘ not safer, but less safe and 
more tempting to an enemy.” 

Meanwhile the control of Parliament has been 
seriously impaired and all proposals to re-establish it 
have been set aside. The all-important doctrine that 
military and naval economy are necessary in order to 
maintain credit and establish a great financial reserve 
against emergencies has been flung to[the winds, and 
the consequence is, as Mr. Bowles points out, that if 
involved in a European war we should find ourselves 
very soon borrowing at 4 per cent., and that Consols, 
which now stand at 88, would fall into the seventies 
or lower. Let bankers and commercial men consider 
these facts and figures, and do the best they can to 
restore the old policy before it is too late. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY; 
V, 
The first four Articles of this series appeared October 22, 29, and 
November 5 and 12, and were concerned with Small Holdings, 


Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, and the Development of 
the Country, 


Tue Best Use or THE Country. 

HE motive of the articles published in this series 

has been a desire to discover and recommend the 

best means to two ends, one the creation of a com- 
munity in the country, the other the best use and deve- 
lopment of the country ; two objects both of which are 
promoted by the same policy. The chief obstacle lies 
in the aggrandisement of a particular territorial 
element which has discouraged alike the growth 
of an independent population and the most 
profitable use of the resources of the country, 
because” its interest has been a _ corporate 
interest in maintaining a certain status and in pre- 
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serving certain social amusements. The natural 
economic redistributions of land were checked by 
this corporate spirit, which found its chief concrete 
expression in the system of entail, an attempt to 
guarantee the permanent supremacy of a class. To 
undo all the accumulations and complexities that 
have grown up with this social condition would be 
a great and heroic policy, too large for any one 
Ministry to enter on, though there seems no reason 
why the next Government should not simplify the 
present most injuriously difficult system of land 
transfer. The questions which a Government will 
ask about an immediate policy are whether it is 
practicable and whether it tends to promote and not to 
embarrass the accomplishment of their general aims. 
A great deal of land in the country is kept actually 
idle except for the purposes of rich men’s pleasure. A 
great deal of land is put to a less instead of a more 
profitable use because thé rich regard it rather as an 
agreeable diversion than asthe raw material of a serious 
industry. Instances of these practices will occur to every- 
one. At this moment many villages in the Home Counties 
are being turned into private pleasure grounds. The 
labourers leave the cottages to make room for the 
retinue of the rich Londoners who have bought a 
property for shooting and entertainment. Lord Selborne 
told the Committee on Forestry, two years ago, that 
the landowners, agents, bailiffs, and surveyors regard 
forestry as a hobby, and prefer to have rabbits, the 
deadliest enemies that forests have to encounter. 
Mr. A. C. Forbes, in the valuable book he has just 
published on English Estate Forestry (Edward Arnold, 
10s. 6d.), says that one of the most fatal influences on 
sylviculture in this country is the practice of late 
thinning in order to improve the woods for game 
cover. The forester’s ideal of a forest generally suc- 
cumbs to the gamekeeper’s. These are merely random 
examples of a social Jaw which operates in many parts 
of the country in the most direct and palpable manner. 
What, then, can be done to encourage the social use 
of the land? For one thing, facilities for access to large 
enclosures that are reserved for their wsthetic qualities, 
or, as is, of course, far more often the case, for the 
grandeur or the hospitalities of the rich, should be far 
more common. If some land is to be treated with a 
view solely and simply to its spectacular effects, there is 
every reason why travellers or the neighbouring villagers 
should be allowed to enjoy a beautiful landscape 
or a tranquil retreat. The other thing that is necessary 
is to discourage the mere sporting use of land. The 
modern habits and customs of sport do three things. 
They attract to the country a type of man whose intro- 
ductionis a misfortune. It is a bad thing, and nota 
good thing, that a millionaire from Johannesburg 
should bring into the country tastes and a society that 
do no good and a great deal of harm; the tastes 
and society of men who have no share in the 
real life and interests of the countryside. The 
countryside wants fresh blood and fresh ideas, but not 
this blood and these ideas. The second effect 
is seen where land is diverted from agriculture. The 
gamekeeper who gets the better of the forester in the 
woodland elbows out the labourer on the farm that is 
transformed into a shooting preserve. The third 
effect is pointed out by Professor Schlich in his little 
book, Forestry in the United Kingdom (Bradbury, 
Agnew, 2s.), in which it is shown that enormous areas 


are set aside in Scotland for rearing red deer in order 
to raise the shooting rents toa maximum. Shooting 
rents depend on the scale of the yearly destruction. 
The modern da//ue and rural desolation go together. 
Now, the existing system of rating actually 
encourages the reservation for sport of land which 
might be used for agriculture. It is worth while 
to consider how that system arose. In the old 
days, to encourage the growth of timber for the Navy, 
land used for the growth of timber, and not subject to 
any right of common, was exempted from local taxation. 
This system ceased with the Act of 1874, which provided 
that such land should be rated according to its value ‘‘ in 
its natural and unimproved state,” and that when it was 
used for sporting the owner or the lessee of the 
sporting rights should be rated on those values. An 
important case was decided in 1877 when the over- 
seers tried, in assessing Lord Westmoreland’s wood- 
lands, to take into account the fact that they might be 
made much more valuable if a certain expenditure were 
incurred in draining and road making. The Court re- 
jected this contention and held that woods were not to 
be rated on any assumption of their improved value on 
alteration into land of a different description. ‘‘ It 
will be observed,” writes Mr. Cunningham Glen in 
commenting on this decision, ‘‘ that land used for a plan- 
tation or wood is not to be valued according to its value 
for the purpose for which it is used, 7.¢., for a plantation, 
but upon a different and quite exceptional principle. 
The land is not to be valued necessarily in accord- 
ance with the value of adjoining land, which, though of 
the same natural quality, may have been improved in 
various ways ; but it is to be regarded ‘in its natural and 
unimproved state,’ and valued as if the wood was not 
there. The result is somewhat remarkable. The land 
used for a wood or plantation is to be rated ; but it is 
io be valued as if it were not used for a wood or planta- 
tion.” The result of the interpretation put upon the Act 
of 1874 by the decision in the case of Westmoreland v. 
Southwick was to reduce the Earl’s rateable value in 
respect of these woodlands from 14s. 3d. to 7s. per 
acre—a decision which relieved him of half his rates 
and threw a corresponding burden upon all those in 
the same union who turned their land to good account. 
In the words of the counsel who argued the case for 
the overseers ‘‘ the effect of the statute [thus interpreted] 
is to rate an owner who keeps an unprofitable wood 
in the same way as if he indulged in no such luxury 
and made the most prudent use of the land instead.” 
The original motive of exempting woodland was a 
sense of the importance of growing timber. That is not 
a reason for giving privileged treatment to woodland 
that is used for sport and not for forestry. The only 
public ground on which this property could be justly 
exempted would be that its owner was spending 
money in planting and was sternly destroying 
rabbits in order to create something that would 
one day benefit the community. As a matter of fact 
woodland is very often swarming with rabbits, which 
are the plague of agricultural land and the chief 
source of expense in forestry. The only way 
of carrying out the original intention would be to 
have State inspection of woodlands and to discriminate 
between woodland that is being scientifically developed 
for forestry and woodland that is being left waste or 
used primarily for cover. Certainly some means must 
be found to penalise the improper treatment of wood- 
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land, and we see no reason why it should not be 
recognised in our system of taxation or rating that 
shooting is a luxury. If a man keeps land waste for 
his pleasure he ought to pay highly for it, because the 
longer it is kept waste the greater the expense of 
ultimately reclaiming it for forestry or any other useful 
purpose. 

Pressure of this kind will facilitate another measure 
to which we attach the greatest importance ; the 
creation and active development of a State Forestry 
Department. The arguments for such a course are 
urged in a very clear and concise manner by Professor 
Schlich in the book we have already mentioned, and 
we publish this week an interesting article on the sub- 
ject from Mr. Munro-Ferguson, who acted as chairman 
of the Departmental Committee that reported on 
Forestry in 1902. Briefly the facts are these. The 
area of woodlands, 4 per cent. of the whole area, is 
smaller ia the United Kingdom thaa that of any other 
European country except Portugal. Only 2} per cent. 
of the woodlands belong to the Crown, a smaller 
percentage than in any other European country. 
There are some fifteen million acres of mountain 
and heath land, used for the most part at pre- 
sent for light grazing and as shooting grounds, from 
which suitable sites for afforestation may be selected. 
The climate—up to the centre of Scotland—compares 
favourably for the production of timber with that of 
Northern Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Northern 
Russia, whence we import some six million tons 
of timber a year. The timber supplies of the 
world are decreasing and our demand for timber 
is increasing. These are a strong basis of 
facts on which to rest the case for a Srate 
Forestry Department. Professor 
calculated that to produce the timber we import 
at present would need the afforestation of six million 
acres, and he maintained that those six million acres 
could be provided if the waste land was drained and pre- 
pared. If these six million acres were afforested in the 
next twenty years he calculates that the planting would 
employ 15,000 labourers, and that when the forests 
were created they would give steady employment to 
100,000 labourers. 

This policy would do three things. First, it would 
create all the natural advantages that forests bestow on 
soil and climate. Secondly, it would introduce excellent 
employment, offering alternative careers to a population 
at present too often tied down to one employer. 
Thirdly, it would encourage as a bye-product a number 
of domestic industries in the villages. Further, this 
policy is peculiarly a public policy. The returns on 
forestry are slow, and though all the figures show they 
give a handsome profit in time, it is long before the ex- 
penditure repaysitself. Private persons can rarely wait 
Secondly, continuity of management is indispensable. 
A life tenant, for example, may impoverish a forest 
by thinning at the wrong time for the sake of the 
immediate sale. 

We therefore would recommend that a Forestry 
Department should be added to the Board of Agri- 
culture and that it should begin to afforest some 
of the 6,000,000 acres. Land which is now let on 
a shooting rent of a shilling an acre will not cost 
very much, and there are Crown lands to begin with. 
It might not be impossible in this, and indeed in other 
cases of State purchase, to call upon the owner to 


Schlich once 


declare the value of his woodland or waste estate for 
sale or taxation, with an option of purchase to the State. 
If we are going to recreate a community we must not 
handicap its fortunes fatally at the start by putting on 
its shoulders the weight of the pleasures of the rich. 





THE CONFERENCE OF WOMEN WORKERS. 

-*OME interesting papers were read at the Annual 
S Conference of Women Workers held last week 
at York. One of these, by Dr. Eichholz, H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, dealt with ‘* The Alleged Deterioration of 
Physique,” Dr. Eichholz began by saying that “ the 
belief that there was progressive physical deteriora- 
tion” was not supported by evidence. There was, 
however, evidence of ‘‘human suffering, of human 
ignorance and brutality’’ of a most serious kind ; and 
the reason that progressive deterioration does not 
appear is possibly, or probably, that Nature’s methods 
are swift and that ‘‘ disobedience of the natural laws 
of healthy living leads not, as we supposed, to gradual 
decay, resulting in a race of low type, but rather 
that retribution comes rapidly and fiercely in the 
shape of total extirpation in a very few genera- 
tions of those who offend.” ‘Though there is 
no progressive or inherited degeneracy, there exists 
a constant drain and waste at the lower end of our 
population.” ‘‘ The mercy of Nature lies in the fact that 
each generation receives its chance anew, and this 
mercy is not withheld even from our worst population.” 
Dr. Eichholz went on to impress this last point upon 
his hearers, and to assure them that degeneracy does 
not arise through prolonged hereditary transmission of 
a weak, general physique. The birthright of the poor 
child, as of the rich, is health, towards which Nature 
always tends; but of this birthright the slum child is 
early deprived by its environment. It is admitted that 
the loss of infant life is enormous and that, in the 
poorest districts, “it is not uncommon to find 
more than half of the children of three years of 
age hanging on to life with marks of disease and 
undergrowth firmly implanted. . . . Yet  practi- 
cally none of this is inherited in the true sense; 
it is the victory of evil human devices in their endeavour 
to cheat Nature.” The health of poor children, Dr. 
Kichholz notes, improves with the conditions of their 
school life; at ten the majority have regained health. 
“It is only in the blackest areas where this improve- 
ment is not found ; and such areas are fortunately rare.” 
When the healthy conditions of the school can be accom- 
panied by ‘‘ pure air, pure food, a decent dwelling, and 
opportunities for exercise,” a vast increase of ameliora- 
tion occurs, ‘‘and this is a matter of months, or even 
weeks,” and is observable even in children as old as 
twelve. Dr. Eichholz’s conclusions may be summed up 
thus : There is a degenerate class, but there is no degene- 
erate caste. Our remedies must approach the children 
born into this class. Dr. Eichholz urges the provision of 
residential schools for ‘‘ slum children of low physique, 
low powers of endurance and low mental calibre, conse- 
quent upon neglect”; but beyond and above this he 
urges the establishment of ‘‘a connecting link between 
the school and the home.” 

Valuable, too, was Miss Wyatt Papworth's paper 
upon unemployed women. Too many writers and 
speakers seem to think the problem of the unemployed 
one applying solely to men. But casual labour and 
season trades are factors at least equally potent in the 
industrial lives of women. Miss Papworth pointed out 
that solutions of the problem fell into three groups ; 
those dealing with improvements in conditions of work ; 
those dealing with improved education and technical 
training ; and those dealing with the provision of 
help to finding work, or with the actual provision of 
work by public authorities. She touched in par- 
ticular on two vital points: the long hours still 
worked by many women, overwork being far more 
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valent among women than among men, and the very 
low wages earned by unskilled women workers—wages 
which render it absolutely impossible to provide for any 
emergency. Finally she urged fuller recognition of the 
existence of a problem of unemployed women and the 
necessity of dealing with it as a separate problem from 
that of unemployed men. This paper was in a measure 
followed up by that of Mrs. Oakeshott upon 
‘Technical training,” who pointed out that the 
technical teaching of English girls is far behind that 
of girls in some other European countries, advocated 
the establishment of technical or trade day schools 
with one-year or three-year courses, and once more 
expounded the crying need of classes to train girls and 
young women in the care of children. 





EASTERN AND WESTERN IDEAS OF HAPPINESS. 


HE Western mind is not to be convinced that hap- 

piness is unattainable. Philosophers have preached 
for thousands of years that the pursuit of it is vain and 
only adds disappointment to our necessary evils. For 
thousands of years they have been proving that we have 
no right to expect anything of life. We are free passengers 
from the cradle to the grave and must not find fault with 
the accommodation provided for us. The universe is not 
an entertainment carried on for our amusement. Its 
purposes are obscure, but, whatever they may be, our de- 
light is not one of them. 

Sometimes we profess to believe this doctrine. When 
things go badly with us we may take it as a temporary 
drug; but our minds refuse to aacept it as their staple 
diet. In our normal state we seem to be baulked of com- 
plete happiness by hindrances that are only transitory and 
casual ; not a part of the nature of things, but the result 
of our own folly and weakness or of the folly and weakness 
of mankind. The machinery of life is very imperfect ; 
but it can be improved, and it is everyone’s business to 
improve it. Even regarded gloomily, life for us is like 
the night to a sleepless man, who thinks that he would 
fall asleep but for frequent little noises that may cease at 
any moment. Time after time sleep seems to be ap- 
proaching him; and then a mouse nibbles, or a dog barks, 
and frightens it away. So it is with happiness. We as- 
sume it to be the normal condition of our minds, and 
resent and combat whatever interferes with it. We are 
angry even with the petty malignities of chance. Indeed, 
w> give different names to the same power according as 
it treats us. Our unavoidable misfortunes we impute to 
chance. But it is Providence that brings us gratuitous 
good things. Even the devout see a kind of rap aig 
in a hostile chance, and revile it as they revile the incom- 
petence of a railway company that loses their luggage: 
Our sense that everything can be better is so strong that 
colours our view even of things clearly beyond ‘ceorte 
control. Our experience supports and strengthens that 
sense, and our history is the result of it. 

We see that countries may be better or worse 
governed. Our history seems to prove to us that govern- 
ment on the whole grows better with time and experience. 
Sc we have an inherited faith in criticism and revolu- 
tionary change, and unconsciously we apply that belief 
to things beyond our understanding and control. We are 
so used to criticising and improving our own institutions 
that we criticise and would improve those of the universe. 
Our very conceptions of religion and divinity alter and 
progress with the progressive changes of our life and 
polity. We cannot reconcile ourselves to the idea of a 
Supreme Being content with imperfections against which 
we have learnt to rebel. The God of a past age seems tc 
us, like its political and moral ideas, obsolete and incon- 
sistent with things as thev are. 

Just as we believe that happiness is attainable though 
not yet attained, so we cannot resign ourselves to think- 
ing that the ways of God to man are inexplicable, even 
when we are least able to explain them; and the deeper 


our religious sense, the deeper we sound for an explana- 
tion. We are sceptical, not because we think all beliefs 
must be false, but because we hope to discover one truer 
than any that exist. Hence there is a restless and ques- 
tioning uncertainty in our conception of God. And that 
uncertainty seems to us to be the best proof we can give 
of the sincerity of our religious sense. We cannot worship 
a being whom we cannot wholly admire. Therefore we 
are at incessant pains to make our conception of God 
worthy of our worship, and we are sure that the higher 
that conception rises the nearer it will be to the truth. 

But to the Oriental all this questioning and revision 
seem vain and impious. The ways of God and the ways 
of the King are alike beyond his understanding and con- 
trol. Either may destroy his crops or his children, and 
resistance or complaint are vain. It has always been 50, 
and so it will always be. Resignation is the only remedy 
for calamities, and the chief of all virtues. Government, 
he holds, can no more be improved than the constitution 
of the universe. Both may seem tyrannical to the impious. 
The wise and virtuous will endure them without com- 
plaint. All that he knows of history confirms this view 
of life; and it of course has helped to make his history. 
He has never got the better even of the King. How can 
he expect to get the better of the forces of Nature ? 
He is so well broken in to the iniquities of those in 
high places that he is ready to conceive of his 
gods as at least half malignant, which to us would be an 
unthinkable nightmare. ‘Though he has his own ideas of 
right and wrong, he argues, they are clearly not those of 
the King. Why, ‘theref: re, should they be those of the gods ? 
His is the morality of the weak. The morality of the stronz 
is sure to be different, and he will not criticise it. For the 
gods, no doubt, would resent moral or _ theological 
curiosity, as much as the King would résent political. 
Neither in heaven nor on earth can there be any revolution 
for his good. He was not intended to be happy either by 
his heavenly or his earthly rulers. Things are as they 
are, and if he struggles with them they will destroy him. 
Therefore, it is for wisdom to teach endurance, not enter- 
prise ; and discontent is never divine. If moments of 
happiness come to you, if for a little while you escape the 
notice of God and the King, enjoy your good fortune, but 
do not lose your heart to it, for it is only an accident and 
will not endure. Put no trust in circumstances, nor yet 
resist them; but retire from them into the more equable 
world of your own mind. The most passive man is the 
wisest and the best. We judge of life most truly when our 
bodies are mortified and our pulses beat low, for then we 
are freest from ambition and hope; nor is there anything 
to be admired in a high spirit, for it tempts men into action, 
and so into danger and sin. 

This theory of life has the interest of all remote and 
exotic things for us. We find an unexpected, mournfu: 
beauty, as of a desert flower, in some of its highest expres- 
sions. We may even in downcast moods incline to see 
some truth and wisdom in it. But it can never grow into 
our minds or direct our conduct. We cannot stomach it for 
a week together, even as a drug to soothe some irrational 
mental pain. Our real and instinctive desire is not “ for 
that content surpassing wealth the sage in meditation 
found,” but to taste the fulness of life, whatever the cost 
may be. Our faculties are too eager for exercise to be 
discouraged by any artifice of the reason. In our hearts we 
admire, not the mystic who dreams himself away from the 
pains of the body and the vexation of circumstances, but 
the hero who spends himself in action without misgiving 
or regret. Sometimes it may take our fancy to cry, 
“ Vanity of vanities.” But we know all the while it is only 
a greater vanity that makes us utter that cry. We know 
that disillusion is only a fit of temper with us, and that it 
cannot give us any satisfaction, except the passing one of 
novelty. Indeed, we are so full of life and hope that 
the philosophy of despair is a diversion to us. 

To call ourselves the sport of fate gives us an agree- 
able sense of irresponsibility. It refreshes our minds 
sometimes to take a holiday among these alien philo 
scphies ; but having taken it we return with a new zest 
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to our normal business view of life. It is an imperfect 
view we are ready to confess, but imperfection, though 
it may be a law of life, only urges us to further efforts. 
We look rather at how much has been achieved than at 
the infinite amount of what is yet to do. Till we have 
found a faith that will not only account for the existence 
of evil, but will help us to get the better of it, we must 
have a working hypothesis. It may be vague and con- 
tradictory ; but it grows more consistent. and explicit with 
every new triumph over the hostile inertia of things. 
Meanwhile, we only play with disillusionment as a lover 
plays with it. For, indeed, we are in love with life, and our 
infatuation is sharpened by the lover’s sense of thwarted 
omnipotence. There is an infinite power in us that cir- 
cumstances baffle, but only for a time. In the end we 
shall master circumstances and make life what we dream 
of it. So the philosopher, who tells us that we can be 
comfortable if only we will consent to expect nothing, 
might as well preach his theory of renunciation to Romeo. 
We do not wish to be comfortable, but to live. Boundless 
expectation is life for us. We enjoy it so much for its 
own sake that we are not to be cured of it by its attendant 
discomforts. Life may be a fever, but we prefer it to 
stupor; and if perfect happiness can never be attained there 
is more happiness to be got out of pursuing it than from 
sitting down and submitting to a siege of all the miseries. 
If life is a war, we will take the offensive in it, for the 
offensive alone can give us the complete victory of which 
we dream. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





A PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


HE interest of the present work* on the old 
road from Winchester to Canterbury, the 
road of the old Canterbury Pilgrimage, will be 
for most people, I take it, not in its conclusions, 
not in anything it proves, but in the way it 
treats the subject; in the way, that is, in which 
it makes us realise, more fully perhaps than we may have 
been in the habit of doing, the influence which the familiar 
features of a landscape have had over the doings of man 
in the past, and how, in all that remains of man’s work, that 
influence can still be traced. Nature’s traits, thus dealt 
with, become man’s motives, and so allied are the two in 
determining the position, direction, or construction of 
town, road, or fort, that the work seems the joint outcome 
of their mutual endeavours. Or, as one might perhaps 
put it, man is the agent employed by Nature to carry out 
her own Jong-conceived designs. Winchester and Canter- 
bury were allowed for in the natural scheme long before 
one stone was placed on ancdther, and the “Old Road” 
itself was planned throughout before a human footprint 
marked the way. 

The object which Mr. Belloc and his companions pro- 
posed to themselves was to trace the prehistoric British 
track leading from Winchester to Canterbury, recovering 
if possible on the way the Jost portions of it, amounting to 
40 per cent. of its whole extent of 120 miles. The lost 
bits occur, not in long stretches, but in gaps usually of but 
a few miles at a time, where agricultural or other opera- 
tions have oblfterated every trace of the ancient track. 
Under such circumstances it might seem impossible of re- 
covery. But there are considerations that help. The general 
direction of the road being known, there are to be exam- 
ined, first, the general contours of the land lying between 
the point where the road was lost and where it appears 
again, and, secondly, the special obstacles and impedi- 
ments whitch the road in its progress will have to evade 
or surmount. Then, before laying your course, you 
have to learn to look at these obstacles from 
your road’s point of view. That is to say, you must learn 
what Mr. Belloc calls the “habits” of your road. From 
experience of this and other tracks you must know how the 





* THe OLp Roap. By H. Belloc. London: Constable. 31s. 6d, 





road likes to climb a hill—straight, slanting, zigzag, or 
how—which side of a bank, north or south, it chooses ; 
what are its necessities of bank and current in regard 
to fords; and many other considerations. Having then 
got your land clearly mapped out and the habits of your 
road imprinted on your mind, you proceed to mark what 
you think will be its probable course. You say, “ From 
what I know of my road I think it would deal with that 
cliff in this way,” and so on of other things. Lastly, 
you proceed to examine the course you have laid down 
for signs. You inquire the name of every farm 
and every field on the way, learn all the local sayings 
and traditions, and examine the ground sedulously for 
any signs of the track itself, any alignment of hedges, or 
banks even, that might suggest its direction. If the gap 
you are trying to fill in is at all a big one it will be almost 
certain to contain—at least so I gather from the 
present book—certain positive traces, which, taken in con- 
junction with prima facie arguments and indications, may 
enable you to say, perhaps with certainty, “The road 
went here.” 

__ How far Mr. Belloc has succeeded in his object of 
establishing the course of this most interesting of old 
roads of course I cannot pretend to say. Archwologists 
have tests of their own, and will apply them. They will 
weigh in scientific scales the reasons given for the filling 
in of every gap and test the course taken yard by yard. 
Their verdict will perhaps be of importance to Mr. Belloc, 
but it will not be of much importance to the readers of 
his book. The real value of the book lies, as I began by 
saying, not in its deductions, but in the intimate con- 
sciousness it instils into the reader’s mind that hedges, 
banks, ditches, the morass here, the river there, this 
rising ground, or yonder valley, are intimate factors in the 
history of man. In giving us this thought—in driving 
it home, rather, for it is an old thought, like every other 
thought that is worth anything—this book will add some- 
thing, in most people’s minds, to the significance of land- 
scape. We usually accept the turn of a path or the direc- 
tion of a hedgerow quite passively. It is the nature of the 
thing to behave so. We rarely think of asking it the 
reason. Yet it appears we have but to ask it the reason 
to be introduced to a whole world of motives, of struggles, 
of endeavours, the origin of which peer at us still out of 
the surrounding scenery and the lie of the land. By such a 
digging up of old meanings you may be reminded of Words- 
worth’s parson in the churchyard : 

“ By turning o’er these hillocks one by one 


We two could travel. sir, through a strange round, 
Yet all in the broad highway of the world.” 


Such a highway do we travel, such hillocks, pregnant with 
meaning, do we turn over in this book. 

Two small quarrels I have with Mr. Belloc. The 
first is as to his relative estimate of past things with pre- 
sent. Sanctity and antiquity seem in his view to be 
almost inseparable. Antiquity, he says, is the source 
“from which the quality of things sacred is drawn.” And 
Glastonbury was sacred because memories “of an im- 
mense antiquity clung round it.” This view of the matter 
makes Mr. Belloc a little unjust, it seems to me, to the 
present and to new things. Moreover, it surely is not a 
true view. The sacredness of Glastonbury was not owing 
to its antiquity; nor do I believe that sanctity ever was 
derived from antiquity. Antiquity is the test, not the 
scuroe, of sanctity. A thing is old because it is sacred, 
because that quality in it preserves it and keeps it fresh ; 
it is not sacred because it is old. 

The second point I wish to raise, more germane 
to the book, concerns Mr. Belloc’s theory of the position 
of Canterbury. The inland site of the town, he argues, 
was due to the formation of the Kentish coast, to the 
eastern promontory of land, the violent play of tides round 
it, the consequent necessity of several ports all round the 
promontory in order that boats missing one might fetch 
another, and, arising from all this. the need of a common 
centre and depét inland of the circle of ports. But for 
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this abnormal formation of coast and action of tides Mr. 
Belloc thinks Canterbury, the eastern terminus of the 
great road, would have been a sea port. But were any 
big towns in primitive times in any country ever built on 
the coast? From Tyre and Sidon to Genoa and Venice 
has it not always been exclusively the civilised peoples, 
the people who have many necessities themselves and can 
supply the many necessities of others, the people who 
have need of the world and of whom the world has nee, 
who have built shore cities? Fascinating as Mr. Belloc’s 
way of putting his case is, I cannot help suspecting that 
the decisive influence he attributes to the exports and 
imports of the prehistoric Briton in determining the sites 
of his cities is somewhat in excess of what his trade could 
justify. 

There are several other aspects of the subject dealt 
with in this book which T should have liked to touch on. 
One is the causes which have conspired, in England, to 
preserve some types of our prehistoric roads. The chief 
agents, ohe is not surprised to hear, in the destruction of 
the native tracks were the Romans. Their manner w1s 
to aim at a port or frontier town two or three hundred 
miles off, and drive their road straight to that point, 
entirely regardless of local influences. Methods like this 
plaved the mischief with the old roads of the continent. 
In England. fortunately, the Romans did not stop long 
enough to do irremediable harm. When they left the 
people reverted to the old ways of dodging morasses an4 
climbing hills, and thus the primitive tracks became em- 
phasised and perpetuated. In later days the stability and 
conservatism of our land-owning system played a some- 
what similar part, and even, it is curious to observe, 
turnpikes, by inducing many to use the old ways where 
tolls were not, had a like effect. The most powerful pre- 
servation, however, of the particular road with which we 
are here concerned seems to have been the great Can- 
terburv Pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas A Becket. 
Mr. Belloc’s own journey was, in fact, this pilgrimag?; 
beginning and ending on the dates of the old departure 
and arrival. His work. I think, has been done as much 
in the religious as in the archeological spirit. Perhairs 
this is one of the reasons why he has succeeded in 
making of archeology a living thing and bringing its 
interest home to the lives and daily notice of all of us. 


IL. Marcu Puiurrps. 





SALTED PAP. 


E have it, on the not very trustworthy authority of 
Ms. Bernard Shaw, that he considers Mr. Broad- 
bent, of John Bull’s Other Island, a brilliant piece of 
character that has simply walked alive into the pages of 
the play, being beyond the creative genius of his showman 
to invent. And yet, is Mr. Broadbent in mind and figure 
the typical modern John Bull that Mr. Shaw claims him 
for ? Is he not, rather, the stolid and paunchy invention 
of Mid-Victorian Punches? Granted that he represents the 
old conventional notion of an Englishman; granted, also, 
that we ignore the superannuated folly of trying to exem- 
plify a whole people through the caricature of a single 
character; even then remains the question whether 
the Englishman has not evolved with the years 
into a new type perfectly distinct from Mr. Broad- 
bent. Where is the shrill, neurotic note of hysteria that 
has begun to sound in our national disposition? Where 
the querulous emotionalism? Whence, on the other hand, 
does Mr. Broadbent acquire his rollicking good humour, his 
Pecksniffian plausibility, his dense geniality, and his garru- 
lous liberalism, in an age that is growin colder and colder 
towards all political panaceas ? 

_, But it is always open to Mr. Shaw to retort upon his 
critics that he does not, after all, mean the only thing 
which it seems possible for him to have meant: while his 
audience, thrilled with epigram and flashes of truth, ignores 
the possibility of a meaning, and calmly acquiesces in the 
belief that there is none, One wonders hopelessly, through 


John Bull, where, if anywhere, the meaning and the sym 
pathy are intended to lie. Clearly not with Mr. Broadbent, 
bluff, good fellow though he be. For, however much out 
of date his conception as a type may be held, yet as an 
individual he represents successfully that sovereignty of the 
commonplace, that cheap sentimentality, that keen, prac 
tical sense underlying all his accessibility to the more 
obvious emotions, which Mr. Shaw always attributes to the 
toy that he has modelled and holds up before us as our por- 
trait, detesting it. (And yet, until you be sincerely in 
sympathy with a character, how can you hope fairly and 
adequately to render it? Mr. Shaw hates the average 
far too sharply to do it that full justice which includes 
mercy). Next, the inquirer’s hopes turn upon Larry, the 
denationalised Irishman, with his exposure of sentimental 
frauds, his cold and acid sense, his biting cynicism towards 
ali things on earth that are, that have been, or that ever 
will be. When he shows us that everything we care for in 
the world is worthless, vile, and false we are greatly 
cheered, and think: “Here really 7s a man after Mr. 
Shaw’s own heart. We are certainly meant to follow him.” 
And then the author turns and laughs at us—with more 
than his usual insolence of cruelty—inasmuch as we are 
asked to accept just such pap as Broadbent has been con- 
demned for so gladly swallowing. For, contemning Larry, 
we are, apparently, invited to admire a pallid person whose 
maudlin humanitarianism finds vent in declamations over 
the enormities of our modern social organism. Much of 
what he says is admirably true, vet a series of loose tirades 
en the cruelty of civilised man is surely rather an arid 
stone to offer us in place of the rich philosophical bun we 
had been led to expect by such wholesale denunciation of 
things as they are. And, horrible thought, is Mr. Shaw 
serious even then? For, as Mr. Keegan pours forth a 
tide of sloppy sentiment about the diseased in mind whom 
our society shuts up in prison, one has a sudden flash of 
foresight which reveals Mr. Shaw in another mood writing 
another play keenly and pitilessly to dissect this very 
gospel of vague tenderness that now he is so mellifluously 
spouting. 

It is never possible in this latest play to have any con- 
fidence in Mr. Shaw’s sincerity. His utterances, for one 
rea on, are so entirely and solely destructive. For, when 
he has verv wittily expounded the complete and valueless 
vileness of all our characters and institutions, the only 
alternative he has to offer us is the sloppiest pap of senti- 
mentality. And it is not on a foundation of invertebrate 
emotionalism that a Shaka or an Issa can hope to regene- 
rate this extremely faulty world. There must be some 
more virile idea; something, anvthing that appéals rather 
to reason than to the easy tears of comfortable, otiose com- 
passion. Mr. Shaw is a prophet showing the sham of 
everything actual ; yet when, having listened faithfully, we 
humbly ask him what is next to be done, he has no re- 
source but a torrent of fluid rhetoric. He, the keen and bitter 
satirist cf things as he finds them, is. in reality, the merest. 
mest innocent sentimentalist now living. For our life is 
one long compromise, and it is only an arrant sentimentalist, 
of a person of very tender years, who will quarrel with a 
ccmpromise because it does not lead us direct to Utopia. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





HUGO WOLF’S PENTHESILEA. 


E know so little of Hugo Wolf in this country that 

it is rather unfortunate that his less mature and 

less important works should be given to the public before 
it has learned, from the bigger things, the real greatness 
of the man. Still, Mr. Wood was quite justified in giving 
the symphonic poem Penthesilea last Saturday. The work 
enjoys some vogue at present in Germany, forty perform- 
ances of it having been given during the last twelve 
months. It is not a masterpiece, it will not live, and it 
would never have aroused the interest it does but for the 
fact that it is by the same Hugo Wolf who has done so 
many astonishing and immortal things in song; but 
all the same it was quite worth hearing. Nothing that 
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Wolf ever did exhibits weakness, even though it may not 
reveal his whole strength. Readers of his life and cor- 
respondence, who know the profound admiration with 
which he came back to Kleist’s drama time after time, 
will be astonished that he should not have made more 
of his musical setting of it. The poem had sunk so deeply 
into his very tissue that one would have thought he could 
not fail to make the music to it a masterpiece. ‘There is, 
of course, plenty of fine stuff in the work, and those who 
know Kleist’s strangely beautiful play will recognise how 
close Wolf has come at times to the world of the original. 
The first section is real Amazon music—it is probably as 


good a reproduction as we could get of the picture Kleist 


gives us. Wolf's Penthesilea is, after all, Kleist’s mar- 
moreal heroine—large of limb, superbly built, a very queen 
of Amazons. In the middle section, again, depicting 
Penthesilea’s dream of the Feast of Roses, there is some 
excellent writing—an admirable suggestion of the haze of 
the dream-atmosphere, with the vague thought floating 
and swaying uncertainly upon it. Sut as a whole the 
symphonic poem is unsatisfactory. There is too much 
Wagner in it and too little of the real Wolf. 

In 1883, in fact, he had not yet found himself. The 
set, regular, square-cut phrases and rhythms of Penthesilea 
seem hardly to have come from the same hand that later 
on achieved such marvellous flexibility and variety of 
musical speech. The explanation, I suppose, is that Wolf 
was never at his best except when he had a poem to work 
over line by line. Look at the song Die S pinnerin, com- 
posed in 1878, when he was eighteen, and you will see 
that it is years more mature in feeling and technique than 
the Penthesilea of 1883. Apart from some spasmodic 
efforts, it was really the Morike poems, in the early part of 
1888, that set free all the flood of music that was in him, 
just as a spark liberates the dormant energies of gun- 
powder. Then the real Wolf began to live. He was a 
vocal writer pure and simple, with every gift the genuine 
vocal writer ought to have; and there was no poem, of 
whatever form or whatever content, that could keep its 
secret from him. But the poem itself—lyric or elegy or 
drama—was a prime necessity if his imagination was to be 
stiired to its depths. Opera gave him the same oppor- 
tunities as the song, and Der Corregidor is a continuous 
feast of delight; but it is probable he would never have 
done anything remarkable in the purely instrumental 
forms. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 





NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS. 
HIS autumn the Society of Portrait Painters has 
given over a good deal of its space at the New 


_Gailery to the distinguished dead. Whistler is here, with 


Watts, Burne-Jones, Franz von Lenbach, Frederick 
Sandys; there is even a portrait of J. B. C. Corot—a 
“Leonide Leblanc,” the small effigy of a lady clad in an 
exceedingly stiff black dress with a highly angular dress- 
improver, and coyly smelling a rose. Yet one may for- 
give the portrait for the tender landscape background, 
which is a bit of real Corot. And one may welcome the 
loaned examples of the other masters, though less heartily 
than if they all happened to be as interesting and repre- 
sentative as the Lenbachs. Among the latter's nine are 
included a half-length of the Emperor William I., the 
property of the late J. S. Forbes; two of Bismarck and 
two of Moltke; there was a sketch of the Viscountess 
Curzon, but it has been withdrawn. . However, the Bis- 
marcks and Moltkes are a reminder of the artist’s oppor- 
tunities, and a commentary on his resistless introspection. 
Lord Rosebery’s “ Prince Bismarck,” a half-length painted 
in 1885, is as plainly the statesman in active life—quite 
apart from the uniform—as is Mr. Goldmann’s picture of 
1896 that of the man who has reached, and knows he 
has reached, the evening of his career. In the latter, as 
in the Emperor’s portrait, the failing of age shows through 
the iron pride and obstinacy revealed by the face, shows 





in the emphatic, though unwilling, dependence on the 
staff on which his hands are clasped. Subtlety in render- 
ing the pathos of an ebbing physical force asserts itself 
not less markedly in the “ Head of von Moltke,” par- 
ticularly when one contrasts it with the half-length lent 
by Mr. Forbes’s executors; and such subtlety is the searet 
possession of fine portraiture, the distinguishing mark 
betwixt the genuine artist and the purveyor of stereotyped 
flatteries. Here it could scarcely have been exercised with 
finer perception. One may discover a less potent, if more 
immaculate, talent in the work of Frederick Sandys, who 
is represented by five drawings in the South Room, includ- 
ing those of Tennyson and Matthew Arnold ; nevertheless, 
they are fair specimens, if not of his art, of what he could 
do with a somewhat sugary method in direct portraiture. 
The last, moreover, is more than can be said of the five 
Watts pictures, which, barring that of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, are not a happy selection, whilst the solitary 
Whistler is hardly worth mentioning, and the one Burne- 
Jones—a portrait of Mr. Philip Carr when a child—while 
a sufficiently pleasing study, is rather difficult to account 
for in this particular exhibition. 

As regards the work by living members of thasociety, 
the proportion of good portraits must be admitted to be 
smaller than last time. One may remark, too, that the 
backbone of what there is is supplied, to all appearances, 
by the Scottish Academy. Mr. Lavery, it is true, is less 
prominent than usual, a circumstance which can be attri- 
buted to the one-man show he is at present having else- 
where—a charming exhibition of his cabinet pictures at 
the Leicester Galleries—but he contributes three works to 
the Portrait Painters’, each of which is a fair example of 
his art. Yet, despite this painter's comparative unim- 
portance, the dominating power in the exhibition un- 
doubtedly comes from the northern school. Mr. George 
Henry shows what is, on the whole, a fine portrait of the 
late J. Staats Forbes, seated in contemplation of a picture ; 
the features being modelled with breadth and skill, and 
the prominent hands being courageously used to emphasise 
the suggestion of bodily repose. Mr. Henry’s tone is always 
pleasantly persuasive, and the faculty does not fail him 
here. Next door to this hangs a powerful, if slightly 
merciless, three-quarter length by Mr. Robert Brough, a 
portrait painter who, after some experiments in exuberant 
technique, has found himself very rapidly and success- 
fully. His portrait of the Rev. Alexander Ogilvie in the 
North Room is a quite masterly piece of work. The 
Doctor is rendered in academic robes, seated before an 
open window showing an architectural view, the com- 
position recalling Reynolds’s portrait of Chambers in the 
Diploma Gallery, and the features and hand being 
modelled in fresh, clean colour, with a beautiful firmness 
that would in itself be an index to the subject’s character 
if nothing more were forthcoming. The only aggressive 
detail is the high light on the nose, which we think might 
be softened with advantage—though the picture will not 
hereafter be seen in such luminous surroundings. Mr. 
J. H. Lorimer shows only a number of fancy child por- 
traits, pretty and pleasing enough, but not of a kind to 
give his art its fullest scope; and Mr. John Bowie has in 
the North Room a portrait of John Martin, Esq., the 
Lenbach-like intuitiveness of which betokens an artistic 
power to be reckoned with. Intermingled with these a 
clever Portrait Study by Mr. William Strang—remarkably 
like Mr. Chamberlain—Mr. Glazebrook’s “ Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, Esq.,’ Mr. Jack’s attractive and dexterously 
painted “Woman in White,” a wonderfully brilliant draw- 
ing in charcoal by Mr. A. Mancini, and some black and 
white portraiture by Mr. W. Rothenstein, help to make 
the exhibition interesting. Mr. C. H. Shannon shows a 
fancy group of himself and Mr. Ricketts under the title 
of “ Two Artists.” Is this modesty due to the fact that 
they appear without jackets, or waistcoats or collars ? 
But the composition is unique and the colour suavely 
poetic, which is after all the main consideration. Some 
miscellaneous and largely familiar sculpture occupies the 
Central Hall. 
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Messrs. Shannon and Ricketts reappear in the ex- 
hibition of the New English Art Club, this time fully- 
clothed with their identities avowed, and painted by that 
accomplished French artist, M. E. Jacques Blanche. If 
not exactly a beautiful portrait, it at least comes within 
measurable distance of the club’s ideal, which is to be inte- 
resting and clever ; and it is far more beautiful than a great 
many works here, which are so busy being interesting and 
clever that they forget the end in art for which cleverness 
was ordained. Similarly, Mr. Sargent’s little picture of a 
man painting in his bedroom is comparatively beautiful, 
not necessarily because it touches an essentially human 
note, but because it is cleverness devoted to the service of 
clean colour and the rendering of light and atmosphere, 
which are in themselves sufficiently beautiful things. And 
Mr. James Henry’s picture (No. 66) is beautiful because 
he makes us see and feel Nature as he himself saw and felt 
her in a Yorkshire moorland village. And Mr. Wilson 
Steer’s “ Twilight,” though it is only flat trees against a 
sunset sky, is beautiful because he has made bravely for 
light, which is the source of all visual beauty. And else- 
where there are discoverable the more abstract beauties of 
line and colour harmony—but here, remembering the 
club’s fidelity to the cult of adroit ugliness, we must posi- 
tively stop. We are forgetting, in the contemplation of the 
few pictures we should like to live with, the many that 
simply fulfil the requirements of New English Art. 

Yet, after all, the club’s taste is its own affair, and it 
seems scarcely worth while to remark on sundry ebullitions 
of its more virulent phases, beyond expressing the hope 
that they please those wham they are intended to please. 
Otherwise—to note more than one distressing example— 
the realistic painting of wide-faced women with muddied 
flesh and unpleasant expressions would appear to be as 
objectless as it is unsavoury. We may suppose, too, that 
there exists a class of patron for whom the rather less un- 
prepossessing ladies painted into such a picture as No. 78 
must possess some attraction, although to ourselves they 
suggest nothing so strongly as a strange species of highly- 
coloured fish. However, as has been said before, this is 
really a question for the club. Among other exhibitors, 
Mr. William Orpen surprises by himself with a picture en- 
titled “An Improvisation on the Organ.” This is a 
country-fair scene, with an ancient rustic playing his instru- 
ment in the foreground, figures dancing somewhat stiffly 
to the music, a cow joining in the chorus while it is being 
milked, and various other incidents of a kind with which 
the Ostades and their school have made us familiar. Add 
to the ingredients of this work a touch of Cruikshank’s 
grotesquérie, a soupgon of David Wilkie’s quaintness, a 
general atmospheric flavour reminiscent of varnish and the 
honoured dead, and you have the result of Mr. Orpen’s en- 
deavour to break new ground. But it may be a satire; one 
never knows. A couple of small portraits by Mr. Francis 
Dodd claim attention for their characterisation and clever 
modelling ; the quarter-length of Signor Bonarea is a par- 
ticularly virile and speaking piece of work. The only 
other notable portrait is a posthumous one, being that cf 
Mrs. Jervis White Jervis, by the late C. W. Furse, though 
an undeniably clever and uncompromising study of Mr. 
Zangwill is contributed by Mr. Walter Sickert. 

Pleasingly decorative views of Dieppe are sent by 


Mr. A. Jamieson, who is one of a long list of invited non-. 


members ; and—probably on account of this long list—it 
only remains to add that the space at the Dudley Gallery 
is a good deal more crowded than usual. The club, re- 
garded as a distinct artistic force, has a decidedly disap- 
pointing exhibition for its thirty-third. 

F. J. M. 





THE UNEMPLOYED AND FORESTRY. 


ROPOSALS for State or Communal afforestation 

as an opening for employment have been 

advanced by social reformers from three points of 
view : 

(1) By some who desire immediate means of 

sustenance for the ‘‘ unemployed”: (2) By others 


who would fight poverty by raising unskilled 
into skilled labour, or by increasing the number of 
stable industries: and (3) By those who favour 
communal undertakings, or who hold that competi- 
tion between State and private enterprise is of mutual 
advantage. 

The question is, how far could sylviculture pro- 
mote social well-being? and, again, how far can 
workers for social improvement stimulate sylviculture ? 

As matters stand, the views expressed on the 
social aspects of afforestation seem hazy to prac- 
tical foresters, whilst the present position of our wood- 
growing system is not calculated to assist the social 
reformer. As a matter of fact, there is no commercial 
forestry in these islands, and so the preliminary con- 
dition for a successful alliance between labour and 
sylviculture is non-existent. Let it be clearly under- 
stood by all concerned, that afforestation is not the 
casual sticking-in of plants, but the growth of market- 
able timber on ascertained scientific principles by 
highly trained managers and highly skilled workmen. 
We are dealing with a specialised form of industry 
applied to the cultivation of the soil, from which 
it follows that no forester could admit casual unskilled 
labour into his planting or felling areas. It is 
impossible, then, to assume that any opportunity what- 
ever exists under any afforestation, scheme for the 
emergency employment of the victims of dull or ill- 
regulated trade. To put that beyond doubt, it may 
be noted that foreign experts observe a lack, as it is, 
not only of controlling but of manual skill in our 
woodlands, to which they attribute part of our diffi- 
culties. To turn, therefore, an even less experienced 
class, for temporary purposes, into our woods, would 
serve to render our methods an even greater travesty 
of sound principle than these which already excite the 
wonder of every experienced visitor. Again, those of 
us who are acquainted with the provisions for sylvicul- 
tural training abroad, and who compare them and their 
results with those at home, can testify to the danger of 
embarking on any widespread scheme of afforestation 
without adequate preparation. 

It cannot be realised too clearly that the sylvicul- 
tural page of British history is a brief but dismal record 
of wasted forests and neglected opportunity, tempered 
by some German work in India, which, spreading to 
other native dependencies, has finally culminated ina 
report on the arboricultural possibilities of our inte- 
resting possessions at Wei-Hai-Wei. 

Assuming, then, that in our present stage of deve- 
lopment no project in this direction for the relief of the 
casually unemployed is sound, let us deal with the 
second and eminently practical proposal to provide 
stable employment for skilled labour. It must take 
time to operate, because it involves a revolution in past 
methods. It involves trouble because to afforest with 
success necessitates the resolute application of pru- 
dence, foresight, and knowledge to the conduct of 
sylviculture. 

There are ample data for a reliable estimate of our 
timber-growing prospects. Existing conditions and 
possibilities have been recently and clearly defined in 
a report issued by the Board of Agriculture. Of late, 
also, the appointment of an expert here, or a sympa- 
thiser there, to educational and administrative posts in 
the United Kingdom has provided the machinery for 
serious experiment whenever we have a Government 
that can act. To afforest the best of our waste and 
rough pasture is a work of generations under counsels 
of perfection. But the prospect is indeed worth an 
effort, and a beginning, whether as regards utilisation 
of soil or as regards the consequent employment of 
labour. There is no reason why, given adequate pro- 
visions, 100,000 acres should not be afforested annually 
for eighty or a hundred years, when these areas, being 
felled in rotation, would provide for the bulk of our 
timber needs, and bring in not only an adequate 
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return on expended capital, but a net annual revenue of 
several millions. This process of planting would at 
once check landward depopulation. Ultimately, we 
should be no longer exposed to the risk of a timber 
famine, and two or three millions of our population 
would live on the growth and manufacture of the pro- 
duct of the soil, as is already the case in Germany, 
where four millions are so maintained. 

Moreover, there is no better object-lesson in 
the material results of technical education than is 
afforded by well-stocked woods. These, once esta- 
blished, would act and react upon that hide-bound 
empiricism which is the root weakness of British 
trade. 

The reformer is on sure ground when he advo- 
cates sylviculture as a buttress for social stability. 
Here indeed is a wide new field to be gradually but 
surely opened up for mobile skilled labour, hardy, 
handy, self-reliant, of a type which would rarely find 
itself out of work or in difficulties. 

Another consideration raises the point of sylvicul- 
ture being a suitable industry for communal or State 
control, a contention which is incontrovertible. Con- 
tinuous good management is essential to the produc- 
tion of timber, and no single life can secure it. 
That is one reason why our woods cumber the 
ground and are no field for remunerative employ- 
ment, being worked at a dead loss. Our limited 
State Forests, it is true, are little better, for their pay. 
ing capacity has been neglected, unlike those of certain 
small German States, where a million acres return over 
#1,000,000 a year profit. It is not that our private 
management is less successful than the State’s as 
sylviculture is conducted at present, but that in the 
absence of all security in law and custom there is no 
example with us of continuous good management under 
private enterprise. How, then, can this effective and 
perpetual control be immediately secured save under a 
management which can never die, and which ensures 
the continuity of systematic and adequate afforestation 
from one generation to another. 

To conclude, we are losing a home trade valued 
at £,25,000,000, not owing to Free Trade, but owing to 
ignorance, trom a lack of sufficient private enterprise, 
or capital with which to repair past neglect, and from 
the absence of due control over a crop which, not 
maturing for generations, requires scientific super- 
vision through them all. Meanwhile the effort to 
arouse public interest in practical work is invaluable, 
in order to stimulate the authorities and departments 
concerned to prepare for action. There is also always 
an opening tor those who can follow the precept : 
Cest bien dit, mais il faut cultiver notre jardin ! 


R. MuNRo-FERGUSON. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
RURAL DEPOPULATION AND THE 
LABOURER’S COTTAGE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Last week you were good enough to publish a 
letter from me on “ Agricultural Depression and the 
Tenant Farmer,” and I wish now, with your permission, 
to say something on the general subject. of rural depopu- 
lation and the housing of the poor in the country districts, 
although I see that Mr. Impey has again anticipated me 
and covered most of the ground in his letter of last week. 
And, first, it would be well to ask and, if possible, to find 
a true answer to the question: “ What is the cause, or 
at least the chief cause, of the diminution of the rural 
population?” Is it true that young men and women will 
not stay in the country but flee from it to the towns on 
account of the superior attractions and excitements of the 
latter ? This and other reasons of the same kind so com- 


monly and airily given remind one of the sea captain 
who, being questioned as to why his ship had not fired 
a salute to his admiral, gave half a dozen reasons before 
coming to his last, which was that he had no powder 
on board. Now, the true reason for much of the migra- 
tion from country to town is that the people have not been 
allowed to stay in the former. First, there took place in 
the prosperous years between 1855 and 1875, or there- 
abouts, in many parts of England, though happily not in 
all, what was called “the consolidation of farms,” that 
disastrous and fatal departure born of the idea that politi- 
cal economy had pronounced its fiat in favour of large 
farms to the extinction of small ones, wholly regardless 
of the men and women, tenant farmers and labourers alike. 
driven from the soil by such a policy. Secondly, villages 
1 know in which the population must decrease rather than 
otherwise, and for this reason, that the owners of them 
and of the surrounding land will neither build a few 
cottages themselves nor allow another person to do so. 
On the other hand, from time to time the sanitary 
authority steps in and either condemns a cottage in toto 
or orders two dwellings under one roof to be thrown into 
one on the ground of insufficient cubic space. Families are 
reared and grow up, and what are they todo? There is 
no place for them, and migrate they must and do, almost 
perforce to the towns. 

Before, therefore, jumping to the conclusion that 
people won’t stay in the country let them at least be 
given a chance of doing so; and this brings us to the 
question of how dwellings are to be provided on anything 
like businesslike and economic terms. 

I may mention here, perhaps, the experiences of the 
Small Holdings Association, formed some two years since, 
of which I am chairman and Professor Long the manag- 
ing director. 

The scene of operations is Cudworth Manor, some 
three miles from Holmwood, in Surrey, a small estate 
of some 360 acres, purchased by the association for about 
£12 per acre, inclusive of a picturesque and ancient 
Manor House, the only charge on it being a tithe of 
about 1s. 6d. per acre. The whole having been held as 
one farm by the owner immediate possession was ob- 
tained and the estate advertised for sale in lots of from 
five to twenty acres, purchasers to pay at least 10 per 
cent. of the purchase money down and the whole by similar 
instalments in ten years, plus 4 per cent. om the unpaid 
balance. The response to this within six months was 
made in applications from no less than 1,150 persons, to 
the most eligible of whom the estate has been to a great 
extent sold, with the net result that, even allowing for 
some possible failures, some thirty to forty families will 
be settled on the land, which in the hands of a single 
occupier was so unproductive as to be almost valueless. 
I should add that it has been found necessary in many 
cases to further help the new occupiers to build their 
houses under easy conditions of repayment of the loans 
advanced. An experience such as this certainly does not 
support the theory of a repugnance to country life, and 
there seems no reason why experiments of this kind, 
successfully made as they have beem by Lord Carrington 
and others in various parts, should not become general 
and greatly help in the solution of one of the most im- 
portant problems of the age. 

A third and very material factor in the question 1s 
the difficulty of building labourers’ cottages to yield an 
adequate return on the capital invested, but as this letter 
has already run to considerable length I will ask you to let 
me deal with it next week.—Yours, etc., 

James ToOMKINSON. 

Willington Hall, Tarporley. 


TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY: AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your valuable articles on the true Liberal 
policy for rural England will, I hope, impress upon coun- 
try candidates the meagreness of the official programme 
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which they are putting before the people, and at the 
same time the great possibilities which lie before them. 

There are two main lines of reform: 

(1) We must enable the existing farmer to get a 
fair return for his trouble and his money. This involves, 
I think, the extension of the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
the improvement of transport, State assistance to co- 
operative societies, and (though I notice you are too 
cautious to advocate this) official arbitrators to fix rent 
on the application of either party at intervals of not less 
than a certain time. It is, of course, our duty to do the 
best we can towards these objects, but it is no use blink- 
ing the fact that we shall not have the sympathy of the 
majority of the farmers. Nor is this to be wondered 2t. 
Absorbed in urban problems, and not understanding a 
class so essentially aristocratic, we have for the most 
part left them alone. 

(2) We must attach the labourer to the land. For 
this we must look in great part to the spread of co-opera- 
tive ideas, and to the revival of village life through some 
great organisation to do for England what the Gaelic 
League is doing for Ireland. But in the way of legisla- 
tion we need housing reform, a genuine rural education, 
the extension of parish council powers, and, above all, 
the compulsory acquisition of land for small holdings. 
Here Liberalism has not only a duty to perform, but a 
good chance of performing it. The agricultural labourer 
does not distrust us. He is, so far, a Free Trader. He 
knows, or can be reminded, that we gave him both his 
vote and his parish council. Moreover, in so far as the 
reforms suggested involve the widening of municipal 
powers, they are of a kind with which the town Liberal 
is familiar. Add to this that we have a striking mass of 
experience to support our advocacy of small holdings, 
and it will be conceded that this is the line of reform on 
which we ought to concentrate all our energies. 

A further extension of the powers of the Board of 
Agriculture (provided it is not made at the expense of 
the local authorities) is probably necessary. But we should 
remember that it will be greatly disliked by farmers, and 
it must be carried out slowly. What is wanted, as you 
suggest, is a vigorous Minister, a maker of speeches, with 
a well-known name, and with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Crude though it sounds, what the country (in the nar- 
rower sense) most wants at the present juncture is adver 
tisement, 

One of our great needs, as it seems to me, is to 
draw the line between the sphere of the politician and 
the sphere of the agricultural expert. We must recognise 
the fact that the average politiciam cannot compete with 
the farmer in the knowledge of his own trade. On the 
other hand, it is as unreasonable to expect him to do so 
as to expect him to learn how to make cloth before he 
ventures to speak about the Factory Acts. A general 
knowledge of the agricultural system of other countries, 
a comparative study of the opinions of agricultural ex- 
perts and the reports of Royal Commissions and Parlia- 
mentary Committees, is of greater value from the point 
of view of legislation than the power, for example, of 
judging the capabilities of different soils. The latter 
is necessary, but it is clearly separable from the former. 
Its results may and must be taken on authority. The 
politican should make clear in his writings and speeches 
that he does so take them, that he is not professing to 
teach the farmer his trade. At the same time, he should 
not shrink, as most Liberals do, from dealing with the 
whole rural question, on the ground that he is not a 
practical agriculturist.—Yours, etc. 


CHARLES RODEN BuxTON. 


AUBREY DE VERE AND THE 
CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—In Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s admirable notice of 
the Memoir of Aubrey de Vere, by W. Ward, in The 


EASTERN 


Speaker of November 5, 1904, there occurs a passage 
which, as it appears to me, requires some litte moditica- 
tion. ‘Nhe passage | refer toruns: “In the early days of the 
movement ” [7.¢., the ‘Tractarian Movement] * the thoughts 
of men did not wander so far afield as Constantinople or 
Jerusalem or Moscow. g | hey reasoned and Spoke as 
though Rome and Canterbury divided Christendom be- 
tween them. As their ecclesiastical horizon widened they 
found a third communion ” |7.e., the Greek Church] “ as 
ancient as Rome, as Protestant, in the strict sense of the 
term, as Canterbury.” ‘the commencement of the move- 
ment was, | suppose, about the year 1833. ‘iherefore the 
thirties may be spoken of generally as the “ early days of 
the movement.” 

In 1838 William Palmer, whom Newman described 
as the only really learned man among the early Tractarians, 
published a book called 7Z'reatise on the Church of Christ 
(third edition, 1842), with the object of proving that the 
Church of England was a branch of the Catholic Church 
co-ordinate with the Roman and Greek Churches. | 
think I have heard it said that Mr. W. Palmer was known 
as “Greek Palmer,” or by some similar name designed to 
associate him with the Eastern Church. It is probable 
indeed almost certain—that the ideas put forth in the book 
were well known to the leaders of the movement before the 
appearance of the book itself, so that they were, strictly 
speaking, contemporaneous with the movement. 

I suspect the difference between our times and 
Aubrey de Vere’s younger days lies, as far as the Eastern 
Church is concerned, not so much in the superior know- 
ledge possessed by us about that Church as in the more 
sympathetic attitude of the Eastern Church to Anglicans, 
as shown, for instance, in the visit of the late Bishop of 
London to Russia in an episcopal character, and in the 
welcome accorded to him.—Yours, etc., 


V. pE S. FowKE. 
November 13, 1904. 


THE EARL OF CORK. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say that your re- 
viewer, in his article on Miss ‘lownshend’s Earl ot Cork, 
has judged too favourably that successful adventurer. He 
represents him as just, indulgent, and kindly to Catholics. I 
do not think it possible to justify this estumate. Leland, 
writing im vol. 3, page 160, of his History of Ireland, ot 
the state of the gountry in 1642, says: “Whatever were 
the professions of the chief governors, the only dange1 
they really apprehended was that of too speedy suppres- 
sion of the rebels. Extensive forfeitures were the favourite 
object of the chief governors and their friends.” Here is 
the part the Earl of Cork took in that policy. Walpole 
in his History of the Kingdom of Ireland says, page 
243: “The ever-rapacious Earl of Cork, now sinking into 
the grave, forwarded to the Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment eleven hundred indictments against the landowners 
of South Munster, with an urgent request that they might 
be returned to him at once, with authority to proceed 
against the accused as outlaws.” “ He did not live to reap 
the profit of this wholesale work, though the infamous 
Braghill, worthy son of such a sire, made his fortune.” 

Cork was a hater of the Catholic religion, but he 
was politic and never allowed sentiment to interfere with 
his interest. He liked to have some Catholics as tenants, 
as they paid him a bigger rent and were more submissive 
than English settlers, as their very lives and fortune were 
in his hands. In this the Earl acted as some other ad- 
venturers, of whom Fynes Moryson complained in his 
Ltinerary. 

But like many astute politicians, he persecuted the 
priests as the safest and readiest way of injuring the 
Catholic religion.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp T. QUINN. 

November 13, 1904. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COLERIDGE.* 


HESE two volumes, though doubtless capable of 
compression and a litt’e bigger than they need 
have been, are full of matter for reflection and by no 
means deficient in vital interest. Itis true they are not for 
the Guppys and Smallweeds of the profession to which 
Lord Coleridge belonged. They are not stuffed full of 
stale stories and a rancid humour. ‘Their atmosphere 
is liberal and pleasantly scented with those arts that 
soften manners, and is never reminiscent of the heated 
fumes of a cheap eating-house frequented by the lower 
limbs of the law. 


“*Then I'll pay,’ says Mr. Guppy. ‘ Small, what will it 
be?’ Mr. Smallweed, compelling the attendance of the 
waitress with one hitch of the eyelash, instantly replies as 
follows :‘ Four veals and hams is three, and four potatoes is 
three-and-four, and one summer cabbage is three-and-six, 
three marrows is four-and-six, and six breads is five, and 
three Cheshires is five-and-three, and four pints of half 
and half is six-aud-three, and four small rums is eight-and- 
three, and three Pollys is eight-and-six, eight-and-six is half 
a sovereign, Polly, and eighteenpence out.’ ” 


Between this appetising menu, which proved so 
restorative to the spirits of Mr. Jobling, and the 
contents of some legal memoirs and reminiscences 
there is a strong resemblance. There is nothing for 
Mr. Guppy in these pages. 

It is the glory of the Bar that it is an open pro- 
fession. La carriére ouverte aux talents. It is full of 
cliques and coteries, each with its peculiar sneer, but 
none of them command the road to success. Cole- 
ridge, Jessel, Benjamin, Southgate, Bowen, Russell ! 
What an Iliad of variety! In comparison with the 
Bar, politics and even the Church are close profes- 
sions. Yet the successful barrister sometimes needs 
to be reminded that it,by no means follows that 
because he has done very well for himself in his own 
profession that he would have risen to eminence in 
any other. 

Coleridge was indeed well qualified for success in 
any line of life. At one time he thought, or played 
with the thought, of becoming a parson—a country 
parson, of course, to begin with. Had he done so be 
might very well have ended as an Archbishop, not to 
say a Cardinal of Rome. Manning and he exchanging 
ecclesiastical amenities would have added zest to life, if 
not zeal to piety. 

A man better equipped than Lord Coleridge, both 
externally and by mental accomplishments, to get on in 
this world it is hard to imagine. 


“He seemed 
For dignity composed and high exploit.” 


So far from wondering at his success at the Bar one 
wonders whilst reading that it did not come more 
quickly than it did; and yet it came quickly enough. 
His ever affectionate and anxious father lived to see 
his son Chief of the Common Pleas and a peer of the 
realm. 

What will always make these two volumes inter- 
esting to the real reader is that, quite apart from the 
many extraneous things of importance contained in 
them, as, for example, Dr. Newman’s letter (Vol. II., 
Pp. 126), which describes once for all the state of mind 





* LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LorD COLERIDGE. Edited 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 2 vols. London: Wm. Heine- 
Mann. 1904. jos. net 


and temper that produced one of the world’s famous 
books, the Apologia, they are full to overflowing of 
that fascinating, mysterious, elusive compound called 
Human Nature. This is an element seldom found in 
books, seldomest of all in biography, and by no means 
to be counted upon even in autobiography. 

Coleridge cannot help putting himself in the 
witness-box and giving evidence as to his character. 
It was no use repeating the usual warning against self- 
incrimination and how everything he said would be 
certainly used against him; speak he must. He cannot 
help doing so. He was not what was commonly called 
a frank man, but he is frank about himself. This is a 
great charm. He knew—no one better—that many 
people thought him both heartless and insincere. He 
makes no bones about it, but admits that they thought 
So over and over again in verse and prose: 


“ And though by some not all unworthy deemed 

Of trust and love and heartiest sympathy, 

Yet still by most half-borne with, half-disliked. 

I am not heartless; those who deem me such 

Misjudge me.” 

—(Vol. L., p. 82.) 

Under the name of Edward Courtland he thus described 
himself : 


“His coldness at Oxford, as at Eton, misled people. I 
remember standing for a scholarship at Oxford about a year 
ago and meeting him at a large party. I thought I 
had never seen anyone so thoroughly disagreeable. Few 
were aware of the earnestness of his nature, the warmth of 
his feelings. Many will call him insincere—many cold- 
hearted. I knew him better, and can say that he was 
neither the one nor the other.”—(Vol. L., p. 109.) 

A curious and deep-rooted trait in his character 
was his life-long self-depreciation. To deny the 
genuineness of this is, I think, quite absurd. It 
existed always, everywhere, andto all. He inherited it 
probably from both his parents, in whom, the editor 
tells us, it was largely developed. Self-depreciation is 
not inconsistent with vanity, but it destroys illusion or 
delusion. Coleridge, for example, knew perfectly well 
that he could make a much better speech, oratorically 
considered, than Karslake, but he also knew, being a 
consummate critic and not the victim of self-love, that 
from the point of view of getting a verdict Karslake’s 
speech was often far better than his own, and he also 
recognised that even oratorically considered his speech, 
though better than Karslake’s, and much admired by 
such members of the circuit as had any tincture of 
letters, was intrinsically no great thing. His ready 
recognition of the fact that Lord Brampton handled 
Baigent in the Tichborne case fifty times better than 
he could have done did not probably prevent him from 
entertaining a very critical attitude towards other 
aspects of that eminent advocate’s intellectual outfit. 

Few men of Coleridge’s ability and ready resources 
have criticised themselves with such severity. He 
writes to his father in 1845, and says : 


“Youknow me, and you canestimate my chances of success 
far betterthan Ican myself. I seem tomy own eyes to have 
certain outward attractions of manner, facility of expression, 
and of dealing with facts, and to have some powers of 
thought, but honestly I do of think myself either a hard or 
clear thinker, and although I fancy I can master almost any- 
thing, yet amreally very slow when a thing is difficult, from 
a total want of practice in steady work and connected 
attention. These last qualifications are improving, and I 
hope will get better and better, but they are not great at 
present. I think this is an honest statement of my own 
estimate of myself. I believe I have great powers, but most 
of them dormant and very little cultivated. The part of my 
mind which is alive and vigorous is very shallow and super- 
ficial. But you know best, and certainly stupider fellows 
than I affect to think myself get on very well.”—(Vol. L., 
p. 168.) 
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The statement is not only obviously honest and 
sincere, but full of humility as well as cutting insight. 

Lord Coleridge never ‘‘humbugged” himself or 
allowed others to do so. After his great speech in the 
Overend Gurney case he writes to his father : 


“ Innocents’ Day, 1869. 
“T enclose you some of the letters I have had which 
happen to be lying before me. I have had several more. 
It’s all nonsense. I 4now what a good speech is, at any rate, 
if I can’t make one, and I sow this was not good.’— 
(Vol. IL., p. 167.) 


Here is his comment on his great Tichborne 
effort : 

“All day, once more in court and getting to the close of my 
speech. It wasa good day on thewhole. There were some 
effective bits, but, ah me! when I think of the great and 
glorious occasion wasted, partly from indolence, partly from 
weakness and dulness, it almost makes me cry.”—(Vol. ill., 
P- 429.) 

The genuineness of this outburst cannot reason- 
ably be questioned. What acontrast to his remarkable 
predecessor, Cockburn, who honestly conceived all his 
fireworks to be of elemental splendour ! 

Coleridge, being a great artist, no doubt made a 
good deal of play with his own incapacity. He loved 
to tell the story how when he was Attorney-General 
and the Rolls became vacant he used to tease Jessel by 
broadly hinting that the office was too great a one for 
an Attorney-General to pass over, and that he had 
serious thoughts of taking it. ‘‘ But, Mr. Attorney, 
you ain’t fit for it,” was his colleague’s reply. 

When he did become a judge he did not abandon 
his self-criticism. He was more conscious of his 
unfitnesses than was anyone else. He was not 
capable, as are so many inferior men, of deluding him- 
self into the belief that he was fully up to his work. 
He had none of that blatant optimism which usually 
accompanies gross incompetence. He knew he ought 
to be better, and yet the most competent critics—dis- 
tinguished judges who sat by him—marvelled at his 
ability and have recognised his title to a place in the 
foremost rank of English judges (see Lord Lindley and 
the Lord Justice Mathew in the appendix). 

Yet, although Lord Coleridge was a very self- 
revealing man, his character remains a puzzle. 

Character is what it is from the beginning. Cole- 
ridge probably changed very little. ‘‘I am the same 
person,” he wrote in 1884, ‘‘ whom Keats flogged for a 
copy of verses unreasonably full of false ‘ quantities and 
concords.’” His disposition was inherited. His curious 
touch of malice, his love for a pointed dart, his strong 
aversions to both particular classes and persons, these 
things were probably his from birth. His elaborateness, 
his finesse, were as native-born as Jessel’s bluntness. A 
member of Parliament who once had to do business 
with the Law Officers of his day, Coleridge and Jessel, 
said that on the whole he preferred the vinegar of Mr. 
Solicitor to the oil of the Attorney-General. Both oil 
and vinegar are excellent things. Personally I received 
great kindness from both the Oil and the Vinegar. Lord 
Coleridge was a good friend and always ready to help 
a man he liked. He had the sense of great traditions 
behind him. He was the very man to send to the 
United States, where he moved about like a sacred 
emblem. He loved liberty and justice and hated 
oppression, and whilst his health lasted filled a great 
office after a most impressive fashion. 

These volumes contain a great deal more than a 
mere record of asuccessful legal career. The letters 
that passed between Lord Coleridge and Mr. Gamall, 


—_—_— 


of Philadelphia, during the American Civil War are of 
immense value, exactly reproducing as they do the con- 
tending sentiments and passions of that moving time. 
It is odd to be reminded that one reason which made 
the London 7imes so warm an adherent of the South 
was its ‘‘ Free Trade” principles. The North were for 
a tariff. 

There is also much interesting theology. To trace 
the progress of a Tractarian into the broadest of Broad 
Churchmen is always exciting. 

Mr. Ernest Coleridge must be congratulated on 
the fruit of his labours. He might have left out some 
letters, including all Mr. J. C. Shairp’s, with advantage ; 
but it is easy to criticise. 

Lest it should be supposed that these volumes 
contain no good legal stories, I will quote one. In 
our Chancery Reports is to be found a case known to 
us as Re Catt’s Trusts (2 Hemming and Miller 46), 
which records how a lady named Catt, with two of her 
brothers, who had been left money on the terms of 
ceasing to be Catts and becoming Willetts, declined 
to change their patronymic. The Vice-Chancellor 
Wood, who decided the case, happened afterwards to 
meet Miss Catt, and took leave to inquire of her what 
were her objections to the name of Willett. ‘* Oh, 


indeed,” said she, ‘‘I had no objections to change my 
It was all my dear brother Tom.” 

This story being, of course, quite true (told as it is by 
a Chief Justice on the relation of a Lord Chancellor), it 
is a pity that the case is wrongly reported in Hemming 
and Miller, which purports to give the names of a// Miss 
Catt’s brothers, including the two recusants, and— 


name. 


believe me !—though there were six of them, there was 


never a Tom among them. A. BirRRELL 





FUN, TOPOGRAPHY, AND COMPOSITE 
FICTION. 

Arthur Clement Hilton—The Theory of Parody—Bret Harte 
Paralleled—A Character Sketch—‘‘ The Citizen of the 
World ”’—Beau Tibbs—Goldsmith’s Dooleyisms—“ Literary 
Geography ’’—The Meredith Country—An Epitaph—Raid:r. 
land—An author “in spate”—R. L. Stevensou—Calloway's 
Pride—Novels in partnership—‘ The Affair at the Inn.” 

Tue claim of Arthur Clement Hilton to be the subject of 
a memoir and complete edition is of the slightest—for it 
rests upon three comic poems—but I have no doubt that 
the little volume which Sir Robert Edgcumbe has edited 
for Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes will be welcome. I 
say three comic poems only, because after the “ Octopus,” 
the “ Vulture and the Husbandman,” and the “ Heathen 
Pass-ee,” Hilton’s contributions to The Light Green were 
not particularly noticeable, very little better than many 
things in University journalism. It is by these three 
that he lives. But I doubt if “inspired parrodist ” 
quite the best phrase for him. “Inspired parrotist” 
would be nearer, because in two at least of these three 
poems he was not burlesque but imitating. 

Neither the “ Heathen Pass-ee ” nor the “ Vulture and 
the Husbandman” is, strictly speaking, a parody at all. 
Parody might be defined as the recoil (in another’s hands) 
of a man’s own weapons upon himself, turning him to 
ridicule. These two poems do nothing of the kind—they 
merely borrow a man’s weapons and put them to a similar 
use. 

“In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 
And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 
What are frequent in palms—that is, dates.” 


That perfect stanza—which reaches, I thins, Hilton’s 
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high-water mark—is not a parody of Bret Harte, it is a 
parallel. But when we come to “The Octopus” we come 
to real parody, because there the manner of the poet is 
borrowed to make fun of his matter. Not, however, that 
it did “ Dolores” any harm. 

Hilton seems to have been one of those writers who 
have to believe themselves to be someone else before they 
can really spread their wings. His letters and personal 
poems quoted in this little book are not im any way 
remarkable. It was not until he wrote as another that 
he achieved style and an almost perfect expression. Yet 
one of his personal poems, dating from quite early days, 
shows that had he lived (he died when only twenty-six) he 
might have done fine human things in verse—such as no 
undergraduate wit would be allowed to do. The poem 
was written in 1868, when Hilton was seventeen and still 
at Marlborough, and it is a character-sketch of John 
Sowerby, one of the masters. It begins: 

“Oh, grey old ‘ Noggs,’ loved, honoured, and revered, 

My mental eye perceives thy hoary beard, 

Thy ancient nose, thy silver-sandy hair, 

The eyes that watch me with paternal care. 

Long may’st thou grant me endless ‘leaves off school,’ 

And pardon each transgression of a rule! 

Long may I hear thee, in thine own strange way, 

Remark with curious fervour, ‘Oh, I s-a-y.’” 

Hilton then describes Noggs’s attitude to the devisers of 
a booby trap which had fallen on his head instead of the 
intended victim’s : 

‘And when the poor delinquents on the morrow 

Went to him to express their concrete sorrow, 

He sniffed a kindly sniff, and scratched his head, 

And then with mild benignity he said, 

‘I might have had concussion of the brain, 

But well—I hope it won’t occur again.’” 

It is all very simple, but it shows that Hilton had sym- 
pathy and observation. His comic verse, exquisite as it 
is, shows less. 

A new edition of The Citizen of the World should 
always be welcome. Messrs. Wells, Gardner, and Co. 
put one forth this year with pictures by Mr. Edmund 
Sullivan, which, though lacking the power and interest 
of his illustrations to Sartor Resartus, are yet interesting. 
I naturally turned first to his Beau Tibbs, but here I 
think he has not made the most of an opportunity. (How 
delicious the Beau is!) The book is extraordinarily 
modern. Pruned of a few obsolete characteristics, it 
applies to our London as pointedly as to Goldsmith’s. In 
the chapter on the Gazettes, with its improvised satirical 
special correspondence, one sees how honourably vener- 
able are certain of the formule of the comic papers: 

* Tisbon.—Yesterday we had an ‘auto da fé,’ at which 
were burned three young women accused of heresy, one of 
them of exquisite beauty; two Jews; and an old woman 
convicted of being a witch. One of the friars, who attended 
this last, reports that he saw the devil fly out of her at the 
stake in the shape of a flame of fire. The populace be- 


haved on this occasion with great good humour, joy, and 
sincere devotion.” 


All Mr. Dooley’s machinery is there. 

Goldsmith has but one piece of news from England, 
and that, as so often with him, is autobiographical : 

“ England.—Wanted an usher to an academy. N.B.— 

He must be able to read, dress hair, and must have had 

‘the small-pox.” 

The considerable and costly volume called Literary 
Geography (what a confusion of dull words!) which Mr. 
William Sharp has prepared for the Pall Mall publica- 
tions, is a masterpiece of ingenious industry. It seems 
that every author has his geography. One had thought 
it a monopoly of Mr. Hardy and a few other intensely 
local novelists; but Mr. Sharp's net is wide enough for 
all, and he even crosses the Channel for Voltaire and 
Rousseau. Mr. Meredith, however, when the time comes, 
baffles him, and he takes shelter with generalities. Mere- 
dith country turns out to be everywhere. We have no 
particulars: we are not told where Victor Radnor decreed 
his pleasure dome, although that is what I have always 
wanted to know (because I have a suspicion); he does 
not localise the Crossways; he does not put Rhoda 


Fleming's farm in its right setting. Instead, he quotes 
from the poems to show that the Meredith country is the 
Meredith brain. 

Mr. Sharp seems to me to be better when he is gossip- 
ing than when he is critical. I prefer such an epitaph as 
this—the work of a sorrowing widow—in Bisham church- 
yard: 

“Give me, O God, a husband like unto Thomas, 

Or else restore to me my husband Thomas,” 
to composite adjectives describing the genius of this living 
author and that, or references, more than once repeated, 
to Charles Lloyd as the “beloved friend” of Charles 
Lamb. If Mr. Sharp will look into the records he will 
find that the period of love was not a long one, and was 
succeeded by something sufficiently different to vitiate 
his epithet. But the book has a pleasant garrulity, and 
Americans should like it very much. 

One living author at any rate has taken Mr. Sharp's 
work into his own hands. I refer to Mr. Crockett, whose 
Raiderland (Hodder and Stoughton) is an account of the 
Crockett Country (as, I understand, Galloway is now 
called) and Mr. Crockett’s youth. The book is written 
in tremendous spirits (Mr. Crockett’s ink-pot is always 
“in spate”); but in spite of hurry there are many good 
human pages in it. The odd thing is that among 50 
much writing there should be so little that is striking ; 
Mr. Crockett conveys the illusion of style, but does not, I 
fancy, really possess any. It always seems as if the next 
paragraph would contain a good phrase. He makes oae 
regret Stevenson’s topographical manner more than any 
writer that I know. Perhaps that is Mr. Crockett’s 
destiny—to send us to Stevenson; just as it was the dedi- 
cation of one of his books which drew from Stevens:.n 
the lovely lines beginning : 

“Blows the wind to-day and the sun and the rain are 

flying.” 

One of Mr. Crockett’s best stories bears upon the 
Galloway pride of race and contempt of the alien. To 
belong to Dumfries is, he says, to the Galloway man a 
crime, “ yet a kind of pity is attached to the ignoble fact, 
as for men who would have helped the matter if they 
had been consulted in time, but who now have to face 
the fault of their parents as best they may. The case 
is, however, entirely different with an Ayrshireman. He 
is an Ayrshireman by intent. For him there can be 
no excuse; for his villainy no palliation. Is there not 
in the records of Scottish law a well-authenticated case 
in which one Mossman was hanged on May 20, 1785, 
upon the following indictment : 

“1, That the prisoner was found on the king’s highway 

without cause. 

“2, That he ‘wandered in his discoorse.’ 

“3. ‘That he belonged to Carrick.’ 
The last count was proven, and was fatal to him. 
And with good reason. Many an honester man has been 
hanged for less.” 

I often wonder that there are not more experiments 
in partnership fiction. I don’t mean novels in collabora- 
tion, like Besant and Rice and Erckmann-Chatrian, but 
novels in which characters are apportioned out to different 
writers. A good example was the Etchingham Letters ; 
a more recent one was Mr. Woodhouse’s Correspondence ; 
in each of which an author and an authoress kept the 
ball in the air. Another experiment has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gay and Bird, called The Affair t 
the Inn, the contributors to which are the two Misses 
Findlater, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Mr. Allan 
McAulay. The honours belong to the ladies. To Mrs. 
Wiggin has fallen a very modern American girl, with 
plenty of the national gift for summing up ourselves ; 
one Miss Findlater has an elderly hypochondriac; the 
other, her companion. Mr. McAulay has a Scotch 
baronet, who is the least satisfactory of the group. Love, 
of course, ensues; and the result is very good fun. 

Composite novels should be very amusing things to 
write, and, if no one is serious, they should lead to goo] 
entertainment. But any seriousness would spoil it. I 
remember that some years ago a novel was written in this 
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way, in the manner of older hands, by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy and some friends. Dickens, I suppose, 
invented the formula, for his Christmas numbers. 
The most amusing example is the novel described vy 
Mark Twain in one of his earlier and less-known books, 
in which one drunken collaborator continually plunged 
the others in unheard-of difficulties. That, however, was 
a novel of incident, and I imagine the process to be suc 
cessful only when manners and types are handled. ! 

The Affair at the Inn there are three or four distinct 
types, very well managed. I like Mrs. Wiggin’s descrip- 
tion of the first encounter between the two malades 
imaginaires, ending, “ Startlingly similar as were the paths 
by which they were travelling to the grave, they both 
looked in average health.” E. V. Lucas. 





MR. 
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Sin OF Davip. 


PHILLIPSS NEW 

By Stephen Phillips. 
millan. 4s. 6d. net. 

No one, least of all a theatrical expert, can tell from 
reading a play whether it is likely to be successful on the 
stage ; but Te Sin of David reads as if it might act well. 
The plot is adapted from the tale of Uriah with a skill 
that can best be shown by a brief account of it. The 
first act takes place in 1643, at the beginning of the Civil 
War. Miriam, the Bathsheba of the piece, is the wife of 
Mardyke, a colonel in the Roundhead Army, with all th: 
sour fanaticism proper to Roundhead colonels. The 
scene is laid at Mardyke’s home in Lincolnshire. He ana 
other officers are engaged in trying a lieutenant for rape. 
The lieutenant pleads guilty, and the only question is 
whether he shall be cashiered or shot. His fate is deter- 
mined by Sir Hubert Lisle, Commander of the Parlia- 
mentary forces and the David of the story, who arrives 
just in time to condemn him to death. Lisle then, with 
an effect of tragic irony, calls upon God to deal with 
him as he has dealt with the lieutenant. 

Meanwhile, it has been made clear in a dialogue 
between Miriam and Martha, Mardyke’s sister, that 
Miriam does not love her husband. Miriam and Lisle, 
left alone together, are filled with sudden forebodings. A 
thunderstorm gathers in sympathy with their emotions ; 
a volley of musketry sounds without, and Lisle tells 
Miriam that it means the death of the lieutenant. So the 
first act ends. 

The second act occurs three weeks 
same place. Miriam tells Martha that Lisle attracts her 
dangerously. Mardyke returns, rebukes her for idleness, 
and clenches her wrist so tightly as to wound it. Officers 
appear and complain that, though they are in danger of 
being hemmed in by the enemy, Lisle seems to be in a 
trance. Lisle himself enters and counsels inaction. Mar- 
dyke departs to consult his Bible. Lisle and Miriam, left 
alone together, suddenly reveal their love for each other. 
At this moment comes a despatch for Lisle, asking him 
to appoint some man of desperate valour for a desperate 
assault upon a royalist stronghold. After another scene 
of passion with Miriam, Lisle yields to the instant tempta- 
tion of which she is unconscious, and sends Mardyke to 
the attack. Ratcliffe, an old servant, brings in Mardyke’s 
Bible. Lisle takes it and opens it at the 
which gives David's letter to Joab, contriving 
death. This passage he reads aloud, and so 
closes. 

The third act is laid at Wakefield five years after- 
wards. Mardyke was killed in the assault. Lisle and 
Miriam are happily married and have a child, a little 
boy. They display their happiness over the child until 
a despatch comes summoning Lisle to the defence of 
Pomfret, and at that moment the child suddenly begins 
to droop. Ratcliffe arms Lisle, and reminds him that 
five years ago that very night he had armed Mardvke for 
the assault in which he was killed. Lisle is seized with 
sudden fear for his child. A doctor enters and says he 
cannot diagnose the child’s disorder. The symptoms 
appear to be those of diphtheria. Lisle makes an appeal 
to God to kill him rather than the child. He departs 
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for Pomfret, and after a short interval of dumb show 
returns victorious. This is, perhaps, too great a violation 
of possibility for the modern stage—Lisle could not go 
to Pomfret, relieve it, and return, all in about five minutes. 
But it is only a mechanical violation, a flaw that does not 
touch the essence of the play. Immediately after Lisle’s 
return the doctor announces that the child is dead. Lisle 
confesses to Miriam that he contrived the death of Mar- 
dyke. Miriam revolts from him and calls him the mur- 
derer of his child. They agree to part, but in parting 
Lisle seems to Miriam to look at her with the child’s eyes. 
Lisle says that now they are married again with a “ Mar- 
riage at last of spirit, not of sense,” and Miriam is recon- 
ciled to him over the dead child. 

This brief account of the play is enough to show that 
Mr. Phillips has transplanted the old story with some 
skill. It shows, also, that the dramatic effectiveness of 
the play depends upon a previous knowledge of that story. 
To an audience ignorant of the story the play would 
have scarcely any significance whatever. But this is not 
to condemn it. The means by which Mr. Phillips con- 
nects his plot with the Bible story are at least theatrically 
effective if somewhat arbitrary and not very imaginative. 
There is no reason why Lisle should open the 
Bible at the story of Uriah, but the _ incident 
would tell on the stage. There is no reason 
why the child should sicken at the moment 
when Lisle is summoned to Pomfret ; but coincidences of 
this kind are more convincing when acted than when 
read. It would have been more theatrically effective, 
perhaps, if Lisle had by some means been made to speak 
of the story of Uriah before his temptation came, and if 
that story had suggested his crime to him. The whole play 
is one of artifice, and the artifice would have been more 
telling if the connection between the plot and the Bible 
story had been more continuously suggested; if, for in- 
stance, at the beginning of the third act Miriam had by 
some chance allusion to the story filled the mind of Lisle 
with forebodings. Mr. Phillips, however, has contrived 
things with a good deal of ingenuity, and so far as con- 
trivance is concerned shows an advance upon his former 
works. 

But the play is meant to be something more than a piec? 
of artifice. Mr. Phillips claims to be a poet. That is to say, 
expression is more important to him than machinerv. 
He writes an ambitious kind of blank verse; and it is 
by this verse that his play must be judged as 
literature. In a poetic play the characters are not 
expected to talk in the language of real life. They are 
miraculously gifted with the poet’s power of expression, 
and speak with his glorified tongue. But at the same 
time they must say what they would naturally say or feel 
under the circumstances, however well they may express 
it. A poetic play should be, not a departure from reality, 
but a glorification of it. In real life we often cannot find 
words to express our deepest feelings. The poet finds 
these words for his characters, and so a poetic play tells 
more of the truth than can be told in any lower form of 
fiction. Its poetry issues naturally from its machinery, 
and its machinery is contrived with an eye to its poetry. 

Unfortunately, in Mr. Phillips’s plays the machinery 
and the poetry have no connection with each other. In 
fact, each impedes the other. When he tries to writ2 
poetry he forgets to attend to business, and when be 
turns to business he cannot make poetry out of it. Here 
are some “business” lines that would be far better put 
in plain prose: 

““And as his daughter grew I up submiss.” 
“Sirs, in no common quarrel are we up.” 


“He apprehends 
In Kent and Essex disaffection.” 


Awkward inversions of this kind, that seem to have 
no object except to make the lines scan, are common 
throughout the play. But this is a minor fault compared 
with the irrelevance of the more poetic passages. The 
characters do not turn their natural speech into poetry, 
but say poetically what no human beings would say in 
prose under the same circumstances; and the more 
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intense their passion, the more vague and abstract 
their poetry becomes. Miriam and Lisle, for instance, in 
their first love scene, intended to be breathless, sudden, 
irresistible, converse in the love poetry of youthful poets 
who have never fallen in love. 
“ Thou hast admitted me to mystery, 
Taught me the different souls of ali the stars; 
Through thee have I inherited this air, 
Discovered sudden riches at my feet, 
And now on eyes long blinded flames the world.” 
So far Lisle, and Miriam answers him after a pause, during 
which she stands trembling : 
“For thee alone came I into this world, 
For thee this very hair grew glorious, 
My eyes are of this colour for thy sake. 
‘This moment is a deep inheriting, 
-And as the solemn coming of a kingdom.” 


The objection to these passages is not that they are 
fantastically expressed, but that the thoughts they express 
could never have come into the minds of the speakers at 
such a moment. Mr. Phillips is so eager to make poetry 
that he is always straying away from the matter in hand, 
and can only bring himself back to business with an ugly 
jerk. Sometimes, also, his characters, in their desire to 
be poetic, paraphrase flat prose in a manner that reminds 
one of the imitators of Johnson: 

“Is it perhaps 
Merely the drunkard’s morning penitence, 
A misery matutinal?” 


If this were said plainly it would seem to be intended 
humorously and not at all expressive of any emotion likely 
to be felt by Miriam just after the death of her child. 

Mr. Phillips, in fact, is very seldom a poet and a 
playwright at the same time. ‘The two functions work 
independently in him and hinder each other. But this 
division between them is not fatal to the success of his 
plays on the stage, because the modern actor’s art is not 
to act his lines but to act between them. Mr. Phillips 
has enough understanding of the stage to provide scenes 
in which the actors can do this; but as for the words, they 
are meant to be read, not acted. On the stage his more 
poetic speeches perform the function of slow music in 
the affecting scenes of a melodrama. They give the 
audience a vague impression that something very moving 
is occurring. The actors talk at large about the subjects 
most commonly treated in poetry until some interruption 
jerks them back into the action of the play. The poetry, 
in fact, relieves the audience from the strain of a too con- 
tinuous attention. It sounds agreeable, and it is about 
nothing in particular. This, no doubt, is the reason why 
it is enjoyed in the drawing-room and tolerated in the 
theatre. 





RECENT MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

THe Lire oF WaGNER. Vol. IV. By William Ashton Ellis. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 1904. 16s. net. 
THE Lire oF Str HERBERT OAKELEY. By Edward M. Oakeley. 

London: George Allen. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 
Livinc MASTERS OF Music: Sir Edward Elgar. By R. J. 
Buckley. London: John Lane. 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue third volume of the Glasenapp-Ellis biography con- 
tained 400 pages of Ellis to 100 of Glasenapp. In the 
fourth volume Mr. Ellis makes so little use of Glasenapp 
that at last he omits the latter's name from his title-page. 
The volumes get bigger and bigger as they go on; the pre- 
sent huge book of more than two inches thick deals with 
only two years of Wagner's life—1853-1855. And yet one 
dare not protest, for Mr. Ellis says in his preface, “I 
hereby warn a small percentage of .my critics = 
that any complaint about a whole volume being devoted 
to but two years might conceivably goad me into devoting 
the next to a bare six months.” To avert a calamity of 
this kind no surrender could be too abject, no self-abase- 
ment too complete, no lie too enormous; so I have much 
Pleasure in congratulating Mr. Ellis on the iron restraint 
he evidently exercises on himself, and in assuring him 
that he would really have spoilt our pleasure if he had 
curtailed his volume by a single word. After all, groan 
as we will in spirit over Mr. Ellis’s scrupulous avoidance of 
brevity, we really cannot do without him. His biography 


of Wagner is not critical and not final; there never was 
such a human being as he tries to draw; it is all too much 
rose-pink and high lights, a monstrous, flaring picture 
without shadows. But his enthusiasm is immense and his 
industry untiring ; did he love Wagner a little less, did’ he 
regard him more coolly and more critically, he would pro- 
bably not be so willing to devote year atter year ot his 
life to unearthing every possible scrap of information 
about him. ‘To attempt to “review” the present volume, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, would be absurd; one 
can only say that it is even more thorough than its prede- 
cessors, and that it is quite indispensable to anyone who 
is interested in Wagner. Mr. Ellis has the detects of his 
qualities, and page after page of his book, with its minute 
elucidation of all varieties of the insignificant, is the very 
essence of tedium; but he has also the qualities of his 
defects, and the reader who wants light upon the most out- 
of-the-way episode in Wagner’s life is pretty sure to find all 
he needs in Mr. Ellis. He is not adding another to the 
great biographies of the world—he lacks the dramatic 
artist’s insight into character that would enable him to do 
this ; but he is doing an undeniable public service, and he 
deserves every encouragement and support. 

Mr. Edward Oakeley’s biography of his brother is 
written with the greatest tact and good sense. The book 
cannot, of course, appeal to a very large public, and 1s 
probably intended chiefly as a pious memorial for the 
benefit of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s relatives and friends. He 
does not bulk very large in the history of English music. 
Good musician and fine organist as he was, these are not 
the qualities that keep a man very famous after his death ; 
while as a composer he never achieved anything remark- 
able. But he did a great amount of most useful work ; he 
was, indeed, one of those men to whose unobtrusive and 
unselfish labours our musical culture really owes a great 
deal. The book incidentally throws much interesting 
light on the history of musical taste in England. 

Mr. Buckley has done a very readable book on Sir 
Edward Elgar, but he might easily have done a much 
better one. It is right that we should have an authorita- 
tive life, on a larger scale than is possible in the ordinary 
dictionary of biography, of the leading figure in modern 
English music ; and for these reasons Mr. Buckley’s book 
is thoroughly welcome. For the first time the public has 
an opportunity of gratifying its quite pardonable curiosity 
as to the early life, the habits, and the opinions of Sir 
Edward Elgar. ‘This kind of work is always best done by 
one who is enthusiastia over his subject to the point of 
hero-worship. But the hero-worshipper always fails when 
he has to criticise the object of his adoration; and it was 
inevitable that Mr. Buckley’s book should be less satis- 
factory on the critical than on the biographical side. 
There is really no earthly reason why a book of this kind, 
on a contemporary musician, should not aim at the same 
cool, balanced, objective judgment as if its subject had 
been dead a hundred years. It becomes tiresome to hear 
the one note of praise constantly sounded; for no man’s 
work, be he Bach or Beethoven or Shakespeare or 
Wagner, is equally big throughout. Elgar has written a 
great deal of beautiful and expressive music which many 
of us think will always keep its hold upon humanity ; but, 
like every other great artist, he has occasionally failed to 
reach his own highest level. This Mr. Buckley seems un- 
willing to admit, with the result that he is likely to do 
Elgar more harm than good by his uncritical overpraise. 
His manner of answering the critics who find flaws in 
Elgar—especially in The A postles—is so naive as to pro- 
voke a smile. The book, then, is not an ideal study of 
Elgar as a musician; but it is thoroughly interesting as a 
biography, and should be widely read. It gives us some- 
thing like a connected picture of the career of a man of 
great originality and native power, a mystic and a fighter 
in one, who, though having to contend against difficulties 
that would have been sufficient to crush nine men out of 
ten, has won for himself a position in the very front rank 


of modern music. Ernest NEWMAN. 
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FROM THE CHERRY-BLOSSOM SCHOOL. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Onoto Watanna. Illustrated 
by Genjiro Yeto. London: Constable and Co. 6s. 


THIS is an entirely charming romance—the love-story of 
an Englishman and a Japanese girl of aristocratic origin, 
who had disguised herself as a geisha in order to obtain 
the money to keep her brother at college. The exquisite 
self-sacrifice of Japanese women is given here with very 
delicate and true feeling. The aristocratic little geisha, 
finding that her utmost efforts are unable to raise sufficient 
money, finally goes so far as to marry the rich English- 
man “jus for liddle bit while,” as she pathetically says 
in pleading with him for that inestimable privilege. Then 
all the so-called cunning and deceitfulness of the Japanese 
come into play. She wheedles money out of him by the 
most amazing and ludicrous lies, pretending that she has 
seventeen brothers and sisters at home younger than her- 
self. Then what Balzac says should always happen began 
to take place. Love came—after marriage. She found 
on her mysterious and periodical flittings home that it 
became harder and harder to leave the man whom, even 
for her brother’s sake, she had once so dreaded to marry. 
And on his side he began to find that her quaint little 
ways had entered into his life in a manner that 
he had scarcely dreamed possible. At last her brother 
returned, and there was a dramatic meeting at the English- 
man’s house. The brother, almost crushed beneath what 
he deemed his shame, would have killed both the lovers 
in his first fit of anger. Little Yuki is quite overwhelmed, 
and with a sob of “ Sayanara ”’—Farewell—she steals away. 
Her task is accomplished; her brother’s course is com- 
plete; and she disappears. 
description of how her husband and brother searched for 
her. We will not spoil the excitement of the search by 
further description. Suffice it to say that the end of the 
book is most delightfully, yet pathetically, happy. Through- 
out, the gradual evolution of love the eternal, from the 
flitting butterfly delights of the opening, is remarkably well 
shown, in its dependence on the tragedy and sorrow of the 
tale. There is a quiet but powerful dramatic moment, 


for instance, when the husband, who by a bitter wrong 


had sometimes almost loathed what he thought to be the 
low greed of his little wife for money-payment, notices that 
she has suddenly given up asking for money and has 
lost much of her gaiety also. 

The atmosphere and colouring of the book are very 
delicate and beautiful. The pidgin-English is the most 
delightful dialect we have ever read. It is managed so 
skilfully that it expresses the character of Yuki while 
it obscures nothing. It is an expression of charming 
femininity. A foolish little murmur of love trembles in 
it; and it is many-coloured as a falling shower of cherry- 


petals in the gardens by the sea where these exquisite 
lovers first met. 





FICTION. 

Tue Propicar Son. By Hall Caine. 
1904. 6s. 
THE Merry-Go-Rounp. By W. S. Maugham. London: Heine- 
mann. 1904. 6s. 

TuIs is a simple outline of Mr. Hall Caine’s last accom- 
plishment, The Prodigal Son. If anybody wishes to know 
the secret history of the how, the why, the wherefore of 
its writing he must turn to other columns than ours, and 
notably to those of our contemporary, Book-Shop. There 
the gasping reader will learn how, greatly daring, Mr. Hall 
Caine decided that the time had come for bringing the 
Grand Old Parable upto date in a one-act tragedy, and 
how Mr. Beerbohm Tree held, perforce, that the author’s 
interpretation of the deepest problems of God’s way with 
man would rend asunder the boards of His Majesty’s 
Theatre; how Mr. Watts Dunton warmly encouraged 
his friend to go to work ; how, after a careful conference, 
Iceland, amid the competing continents of our globe, was 
selected as the scene of the story; how Mr. Hall Caine 
sailed for that expectant island in August, 1903, seeking 
his “atmosphere and organic detail”; how he bagged 
them triumphantly, and, suffering severely from the ner- 
vous strain, carried off his first draft to the Engadine; 
what his publisher said when Providence made clear that 
the Cain and Abel version must be sacrificed, and how that 
“creat and awful tragedy must be dealt with another 
time by him, perhaps, and in another way ”—for all this 


London: Heinemann. 


The rest of the book is a: 


and for a great deal more the eager world must turn, we 
repeat, to the current number of Book-Shop. This 's 4 
simple review of The Prodigal Son, and the world will 
understand that if the writer expresses his opinion con- 
cisely, he does it that his readers may have the more time 
to study the colossal subject in the author's pages. 

There is no doubt, and everybody will congratulate 
Mr. Hall Caine on the fact, that his Icelandic Prodigal, 
Oscar Stephensson, does go the pace! Oscar, charm- 
ing, boyish, gay, irresistible, “handsome as a young 
god,” begins by falling in love with good little Thora, 
the fiancée of the burly and boorish Magnus, his elder 
brother. Magnus gives her up, of course, and with her 
all his business prospects as the son-in-law and junior 
partner of Factor Neilson, the richest merchant ‘n 
Iceland. Oscar ousts his brother and then promptly 
falls in love with Thora’s sister, the bewitching, wicked, 
beautiful, hard, self-centred Helga. Soon naughty Oscar 
(like Shelley) takes his wife’s sister away with his bride 
on his six months’ wedding tour in Europe, and goes 
with her to all the operas, theatres, concerts, balls, etc, 
in Paris, London, Rome, etc., while poor little Thora 
stays in the hotels and cries herself to sleep. Oscar, inci- 
dentally, at Monte Carlo forges his father’s and father-in- 
law’s signatures to a bill on the Bank of Denmark for 
one hundred thousand crowns. The young people thus 
return to Iceland. Thora presents the happy Prodigal 
with a daughter, but the wicked Helga persuades Oscar 
that the young mother will kill this infant in an attack of 
homicidal mania. The baby is taken away from the 
mother, who dies of a broken heart. The forged bill 
turns up, and the old father, after beggaring himself t> 
meet it, banishes the Prodigal to London. The bad 
and sinful fellow there is rescued by Helga (who has 
become a great singer) from a grimy slum in Westminster, 
and the two depraved things, after some billing and coo 
ing, go off on a grand operatic tour, as prima donna 
and conductor, to the Riviera. Oscar breaks the bank 
at Monte Carlo, using false packs of cards, which sounds 
a little queer, but such is life, and on the cheat being 
discovered the croupiers give out that Oscar Stephensson 
has committed suicide. But he hasn’t; not a bit of it. 
Helga throws him over, and the Prodigal goes back to 
London to win, after ten years’ work, a European reputa- 
tion as the great Icelandic composer, Christian Christ 
iansson. Enormously rich he then returns to Iceland, 
where, of course, his old friends, his brother, and his 
mother don’t recognise him—how should they ?—and 
after finding out that the wages of sin is death he is killed 
by an avalanche, in a very striking scene, to slow music. 
Such is the simple and moving story of The Prodigal 
Son. This is a concise review or we might write some- 
thing of the tremendous compelling horse-power which Mr. 
Hall Caine has put into the pages of his book. How he 
has been able to do it all (and the passage in which the 
Prodigal, like Rossetti, decides to break open his wife’s 
grave and recover his priceless musical compositions is 
heartbreaking in its shuddering truth to life) we cannot 
imagine, but we understand from Book-Shop that the 
novelist had been living at St. Moritz, going up into higher 
and higher altitudes every day, and that the manuscript 
went up with him, till, at last, the top of the Bernina 
Pass was reached and the anti-climax came. There, 
amidst perpetual glaciers and everlasting avalanches, the 
last chapter was composed, and it would be extraordi- 
nary if these grand and stern surroundings had not de- 
cided to give Mr. Hall Caine and his genius best. To 
do Mr. Hall Caine justice we must add that the passages 
which describe Thora’s love for her child show true feel- 
ing beneath the strong-running stream of melodrama. The 
scenes of the Icelandic family life of the Governor and 
the Factor have the air of having been baldly reported 
by the enterprising novelist, notebook in hand, but we 
trust that all the individuals concerned have gratefully 
added themselves to the general holocaust into which 4 
certain episode in Rossetti’s life has been dragged and 
offered up amid the acclamations of multitudes. 
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ign In The Merry-Go-Round, Mr. Maugham has written probably resent the publication of The Private Lives of 
"il a very readable novel, but one that has perhaps more William II. and his Consort, from the papers and diaries 
io interest as a social document than as a work of art. of a lady-in-waiting to the Empress. The book is edited 
ve Liza, of Lambeth, the author's first book, was also a social by Mr. H. W. Fischer, and published by Heinemann (10s. 
document, clever, but smacking somewhat too much of net). Zhe Channel Islands, painted by H. B. Wimbush, 
-_ the novelist’s notebook; then came A Making of a Saint, described by Edith F. Carey (A. and C. Black, 20s. net), is 
val a study of Italian Renaissance life, which came a great a sketah of the history of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
a deal nearer to penetrating psychologically into the sub- Sark, illustrated with reproductions in colours from 
sel ject than does the work of most of our solemn English his- water-colour drawings. Miss Carey adds a short 
cg torians ; and afterwards came Mrs. Craddock, a study account of the lesser islands. Miss L. I. Guiney, 
etd of “the misunderstood woman.” The reviewers gave a in Hurrell Froude, Memoranda and Comments (Methuen, 
es great deal of praise to this last-mentioned book, saying 10s. 6d. net), has brought together a number of ex- 
ee the author had torn the veil from a woman’s heart, in the tracts from Hurrell Froude’s letters, illustrating his life 
m4 bourgeoning of her love, in the full glory of its blossom, and ideals at different periods, and some comments on 
otly in its fading, decay, and death, etc., as the publisher’s him and his relation to the Oxford Movement, reprinted 
od advertisements prefixed to The Merry-Go-Round remind from different writers. Old Florence and Modern Tuscany, 
~ us. But Mrs. Craddock was, in effect, done with a mas-_ by Janet Ross (Dent, 3s. 6d. net), is a collection of papers 
ide culine heaviness and solemn thoroughness that on subjects such as “ Popular Songs of Tuscany,” “ Vintage 
oni would not impose on any witty woman of m- in Tuscany,” “ The Brotherhood of Pity in Florence,” “ A 
oy sight. Everything was" there but the one impor- Dcmestic Chaplain of the Medici,” etc. The paper on 
oa tant thing—the essential subtlety of a woman's “Popular Songs” contains translations of the interest- 
“ry feeling, In The Merry-Go-Round Mr. Maugham ing passages quoted. Father Ignatius is still happily 
cies, has succeeded somewhat better. The story presents us alive, but this has proved no obstacle to the Baroness de 
for with a group of modern men and women, and traces the Bertouch in writing his life (Methuen, 1os. 6d. net). 
Pe development of the love affairs and marriages of three Father Ignatius, in a preface, says the contents are extra- 
igal young men, Basil, Reggie, and Herbert. Reggie, a ordinary and incredible, and it is no concern of his whether 
scar sleek and handsome young sensualist, much spoiled by the reader believes them. Jtalian Medals, by Cornelius 
ge women, ill-treats and abuses the confidence of the von Fabricz, translated by Mrs. G. W. Hamilton (Duck- 
Pel married woman, Mrs. Castillyon, who is unfortunate enough —_—worth, ros. 6d. net), is an account of the work of Pisanello 
bill to trust him. Basil is a refined and amiable youns and the chief Italian medallists of the Renaissance. It 
6. man of character, who unfortunately thinks it his duty _ is illustrated with many excellent reproductions of medals. 
hed to marry his mistress, the barmaid, Jennie. She does Miss Edith Wharton has written an account of the chief 
ia not understand him in the least, and jealous that another /talian Villas and their Gardens (John Lane, 21s. net). The 
ster, woman does, she makes life odious for the wretched Basil. illustrations by Mr. Maxfield Parrish are bold and striking 
ait Herbert is a consumptive boy of genius, whom the gentle and very well reproduced in colours. Mr. Lethaby’s book on 
an spinster, Miss Langton, the Dean’s daughter, is deeply Medieval Art, from the Peace of the Church to the Eve of 
vor attached to, and ends by marrying, so that she may have ‘he Renaissance (Duckworth, 8s. 6d. net), is the work of 
aiid an object in life. Mr. Maugham’s analysis of the love cone who is himself an artist and craftsman of great dis- 
eing emotions of his character, and of the laws of the inner tinction. _ It is well illustrated with photographs and draw- 
in changes in the relations of his men and women, is done’ ings by Mr. Lethaby himself and others. Books on the 
f it. with a certain realistic, hard accuracy of outline, but with campaign in Manchuria are already arriving. With 
i scarcely any of the finer shades. The half-dozen women Kuroki in Manchuria, by F. Palmer (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), and 
ate. drawn are true types, but there is no delicate individual the Campaign with Kuropatkin, by Douglas Story (T. 
ow life revealed in their looks or manners or feelings or be- Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. net), are both illustrated with 
and, haviour. Mrs. Castillyon and Reggie are the most in- many excellent photographs. 
: tite teresting pair. Basil and Frank and Herbert, and Miss —— 
-and Langton and Jennie, and Lady Vizard and Mrs. Murray 
illed are done photographically. We recognise that these 
usic. people exist, but the negatives might be the work of 
ligal hundreds of other social .photographers. The novel is, 
ome- however, readable, and shows that the author keenly 
. Mr. observes life and has no false sentiment. Perhaps, if 
w he he had concentrated himself on the lighting of his picture, 
1 the and had not tried to tell us quite so much, the artistic effect 
vife’s would have been happier. 
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oe In the Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli, by Julia Cart- 
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The long tragedy of his later years is told with considerable 
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> and power and feeling. Doctor A. H. J. Greenidge, in the z ; 

yorted first volume of A History of Rome During the Later Re- === Simply rinse the mouth 
ut we public and Early Principate (Methuen, ros. 6d. net), deals and clean the teeth with 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Tue Japanese Loan was the first event of the week; it 
went, as need hardly be said, with eminent success, being 
subscribed for anything up to fourteen times over. There 
were, however, indications that a large proportion of the 
applications were on behalf of “ stags,” that is, of specula- 
tors who only subscribed in order to snatch the premium 
quoted on the bonds, and it looks rather as if the excessive 
cheapness of the issue had defeated its own object by 
alarming the genuine investor. When a security appears 
which yields the buyer 8 per cent. on his investment, pru- 
dent folk are more likely to shy at it than to be attracted, 
remembering the oft-quoted saying of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, “the higher the yield the greater the risk,” or 
words to that effect. The principle, of course, is an 
eminently sound one; but it has its exceptions, and one 
ot these is obviously operative when a nation engaged in 
warfare is raising the financial wind. The risks which 
warfare carries with it have to be allowed for, so that it 
would be absurd for a Government to expect to be able 
to borrow on the same terms as in time of peace ; but over 
and above this consideration, an additional bonus always 
has to be given to subscribers to the loans of a belligerent 
Power, in order to provide against any possibility of mis- 
carriage in the operation, for nowadays wars are conducted 
to a great extent in the money markets of the world. This 
additional bonus is an accident which does not impair the 
security or imply weakness in the borrower; but neverthe- 
less, it is easy for a Power to spoil its own credit by offer- 
ing its loans too cheaply, and if the war drags on, and 
Japan has to make several other applications to the foreien 
lender, she will find that the onerous terms which she 
accepted on this occasion form an awkward precedent, 
which will cost her dear. 


Markets in the House have been rather less active, with 
an uncertain tendency and a tired appearance. The specu- 
lator is beginning to find out that there are a good many 
reasons why he should not let his commitments swell too 
rapidly, while the investor is still very shy. The monetary 
position is just getting to the critical position. ‘The conti- 
nental demand for gold is by no means dead, though it 
has not, so far, made further inroads on the Bank of 
England’s store. All this week’s arrivals have been bought 
up in the bullion market on German account, and Paris is 
drawing freely on New York’s holding of the metal. South 
America is now beginning to ship sovereigns largely from 
London, and the feeling is general that a rise in the Bank 
rate cannot be delayed much longer. And now another 
cloud begins to loom large on the monetary horizon-- 
namely, the issue of a big Russian loan in January: some- 
thing over fiftv millions they say it is to be, with Paris, 
Berlin, and Holland taking the chief share. There can 
be no doubt that this great operation will have the effect 
of turning the exchanges still more against London at 
the beginning of the year, so that the period of ease and 
abundance in money, which is so often gambled on success- 
fully, is likely to be disturbed in 1905 by more belligerents’ 
borrowing. In short, general satisfaction would be felt if 
the Bank of England were at once to take the necessary 
measures for the protection of London’s position by raising 
its official rate. 


Apart from monetary fears, speculators have had to 
suffer various minor shocks to their nerves. Something 
like revolution appears to be in progress in Rio de Janeiro, 
and this development was particularly unfortunate at a 
time when economic progress was so rapid and encouraging 
all over South America. Then we had an incident on the 
frontier between Russia and Afghanistan, which appears to 
have been wholly imaginary, but fitted on so aptly to Lord 
Selborne’s alarmist remarks at the Bristol banquet that 
it was the more readily believed in; while the traffic re- 


turns of the home railway companies, together with the 
official figures with regard to the number of skilled 
labourers unemployed, do not give a satisfactory picture 
of the state of the home trade. ‘The revival in Lancashire 
proceeds apace, but it takes, of course, a long time to con- 
vert itself into increased buying power, and in the mean- 
time it is only too evident that the country is still suffering 
severely from the effects of years of jingo extravagance. 


A little flutter in the banking dovecote has been 
caused by the news that a North-country bank is initiating 
a savings bank, and is prepared to accept deposits of 1s. 
and upwards, allowing the current rate of interest. Lon 
don bankers were, of course, inclined to elevate a superior 
nose on hearing of these plebeian attempts to cater for 
the poorer classes of depositors, but they seem to me to 
be a step in the right direction, and capable of being made 
a source of profit to all parties concerned if carefully and 
economically worked. After all, the small investor ‘s 
now, in the aggregate, the richest field that the money 
dealer can work. Consider the enormous wealth of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, much of it acquired by a 
perception of the profits to be earned by the cultivation 
of a numerous clientéle among the poorer classes. ‘There 
is no reason why the same thing should not be done in the 
banking world, though the competition of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which works at a loss at the cost of the 
national revenue, is a bar to success which the bankers 
will have some difficulty in overcoming. Nevertheless, 
their greatly superior organisation should enable them to 
offer many advantages to depositors, and it is interesting 
to note that the bank which is making this experiment pro- 
poses to allow depositors to withdraw their funds at any 
time on the production of their bankbock, without going 
through the formalities and delay required by the Post 
Office. The experiment will be watched with interest. 
Aptly enough, there comes the news of the financial break 
down of a little privately-managed penny bank, which ap- 
pears to have gone on for a century or so, without making 
any declaration of its assets and liabilities and without 
being liable to any kind of inspection. There is something 
quite wrong in the state of the banking laws which makes 
such proceedings possible. 


The most momentous event of the week was the issue 
of a circular by the Royal Exchange Assurance Company 
announcing that it has decided to undertake the duties of 
trustee and executor. The prospectus calls attention tu 
the inconvenience of the English custom of individuals, 
often inexperienced in business, acting in these capacities, 
and the marked success which has attended the system in 
Australia and elsewhere by which the insurance companies 
undertake them. It is not a wholly new departure ; there 
are already several companies which perform, ror a small 
consideration, these tasks, which to the unfortunate indi- 
vidual are a source of so much thankless worry and bother ; 
but the Royal Exchange has earned the thanks of countless 
poor beggars, who have been worried with these nuisances 
through all their maturer years, by being the first company 
of absolutely first-rank position which has come forward to 
do this work. My own first thought on seeing the pro- 
spectus was: “ Thanks to a merciful Providence and the 
good old Royal Exchange, I'll never take another - 
trusteeship as long as I live!” The other leading com- 
panies are pretty sure to follow suit, and in future anyone 
who is bothered to undertake a trusteeship will only have 
to point out that it can be done much better by these 
powerful companies, and more cheaply in the end, since 
they will not be bled by the lawyers to the same extent as 
the private and ignorant trustee. 


Besides the Japanese loan, the only prospectus was 
that of an electric tramway company to work Hastings, St. 
Leonards, and Bexhill. 

JANUS. 





